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FRONTISPIECE: 


MY NOTE BOOK, 
EXHIBITIONS : 


A. Glimpse of the Two Paris Salons, . : é . 
Two Americans at the Royal Academy, : , ° 
Chicago Water-color Exhibition, . . ; > ° 
Central Art Association of Chicago, . i F z ‘ 
Art Prize Winners in Chicago, : zs x = 
The Metropolitan Museum (Illustrz uted), : . ke . 


GALLERY AND STUDIO: 


Artist’s Bicycle for Sketching Tours, 

A Dutch Interior, From the Drawing by M: aX L ieberm: inn, 
Figure Painting. By M. B. O. Fowler, ; 

Portrait Study in Lead-pencil. By Jean Paul L: aurens, 
Studies of Children. By Adrien Karbowsky, 

Hints for Book Illustrators. By Charles Welsh, 


Deyrolle, . 
Pencil Drawing for Illustr ation. By E. Knaufft, 
Peonies. Pen Drawing by Leonard Lester, 
Pastels for Color Memoranda. By Robert Jarvi is, 
Flower Painting. By F. V. Redmond, 
Studies of Roses. By Sir Edward Burne- Jones, 
Hints for Setchers (Illustrated). By Robert Jarvis, 


Charcoal, Uses of, 
Pen Studies of Wistaria. By Leon: ard L ester, ‘ 
Combination of Oil and Water-colors. By Charles V olkkms ar, 


CHINA PAINTING: 


Autographs in China Decoration. By C. E. Brady, 
Ornamentation for Table Glass, 

Noted American China Painters (Illustrz ted), 

Decorative Berries. Engraving by J. Wagrez, 

Queries Answered, ; 4 ; ‘ . i . ° 
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‘‘An Idle Hour.” By Emile Bayard. Engraved by L. Rosseau, 


‘The Fisherman's Wife.” Bagvavep from the Painting by c 


Talks on Elementary ang Ey By E. M. Hz allowell, 


Decorative Treatment of Birds (Illustrated), By C. E. Brady, . 
Helpful Hints for Ceramic Artists. By . Helen E. Montfort, 


PRICE: Four Dollars a Year; Thirty-five Cents a Number. 
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HOUSEHOLD. 


THE HOUSE: 
Wood Carving for Beginners (Illustrated). By Karl von 
Rydingsvird, _. 
Applications of Py rography (INustr: ated) 
Solid Color Printing for Textiles : 
A White and Gold Room (Illustrated), 
Decoration for a L ——— . 
Art Embroidery, 


TREATMENT OF DESIGNS, 

ART NEWS AND NOTES, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

NEWS FROM THE ART SCHOOLS, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 


No. 1662—DeEcoRATION. By L. SCHAETTLE. 


No. 1663—‘‘ POWDERING” FOR EMBROIDERY. By M. L. 
MACOMBER, * 
No. 1664—Rococo BORDERS FOR CHINA PAINTING, By 


LEONARD LESTER. 

No. 1665—BorDER FOR EMBROIDERY. By M. L. MACOMBER. 
No. 1660—‘*- POWDERING.” FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART 
NEEDLEWORK, SourH KENSINGTON. 

No. 1667—Srupigs oF Fruit. By CHARLES VOLKMAR. 

Nos. 1668-1668a-1668b—CARVED HANGING CABINET, By KARL 
VON RYDINGSVARD. 

No. 1669—HERALDIC DECORATION FOR A GERMAN BEER GLASS. 

No. 1670—BoORDER DECORATION FROM AN OLD SEvRES MODEL. 

No. 1671—BowL. 

No. 1672—PLAQUE DEcoRATION. By M. C. Wricur. 

Nos. 1673-1674—CHINA BoRDER DeEcoraATIONS. By M. C, 
WRIGHT. 


THE COLOR PLATES: 
‘American Beauties.” By Paul de Longpré. 
“A Dutch Watercourse.” With motives in Old Delft style. 
By Charles Volkmar. 


*MONTAGUE MARKS:PUBLISHER: 
‘25 UNION SQUARE:NEW YORK: 
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LOQERHHRHRERXOD NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. RIELEEREERIED 








Tue Century Cos 
New Books. 


NOW READY. 


The Puppet-Booth. 


By Henry B. Fuller. 


Author of “With the Procession,” “The Chevalier 
of Pensieri-Vani,” etc. 

A book of twelve highly imaginative plays of a 
kind new to American literature. Each is confined 
to a single act, and they are powerful and striking, 
with a weirdness suggestive of Maeterlinck, but with 
more humor. One is obviously a parody on Ibsen, 
and another a sly hit at Weyman and hetheay Hope. 
Those who liked Mr. Fuller's earlier work will enjoy 
especially this new volume. Price, $1.25. 


A Strange Sad Comedy. 


By Mollie Elliott Seawell. 


Author of “Maid Marian, ang Other Stories,” 
“ The Berkeleys and their Neighbors,” etc. 

An international romartce showing the conflict of 
ideals and prejudices inevitably to be observed when 
English people of the upper class are brought into 
contact with recently enriched New Yorkers and 
impoverished Southerners. The story shows abun- 
dant humor. Price, $1.25. 


Notes of the Night. 


By Charles C. Abbott. 

Author of “A Naturalist’'s Rambles about Home,” 
“A Colonial Wooing,” etc. 

A group of delightful essays and sketches by a 
trained observer and naturalist, whose skill in depict- 
ing the various aspects of nature was never more 
strikingly exemplified than in the pages of this book. 
Price, $1.50. 


The Collected Poems of 
S. Weir Mitchell. 


wluthor of “When all the Woods are Green,” “In 
Var Time,” “Characteristics,” etc. 


. 


This is a complete collection of the poems of Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, and its appearance will be welcomed 
by the many admirers of the literary work of the 
famous Philadelphia physician. The collection in- 
cludes the dramatic poems ** Francis Drake,” ** Philip 
Vernon,”’ “The Cup of Youth,” etc., with miscel- 
laneous and occasional verse. Price, $1.75. 


The White Pine: A Study. 


By Gifford Pinchot and Henry S. Graves. 


An invaluable contribution to the natural history 
of the most important lumbering tree in North Ameri- 
ca. The motive that prompted its preparation was 
a desire to assist in making clear the real nature of 
forestry and to hasten the general introduction of 
right methods of forest management. Mr, Pinchot's 
work as a consulting forester is best known in con- 
nection with the management of Biltmore Forest in 
North Carolina. Price, $1.00. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR 
THE TRAVELER. 


An Errant Wooing. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
romance of travel in England and in Mediterranean 
countries, richly illustrated from photographs. $1.50. 

When All the Woods are Green. Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell's novel of the Canadian forests—the story of 
a party of campers and the adventures that befell 
them. $1.50. 

Kitwyk Stories. Mrs. Anna Eichberg King’s 
delightful tales of village life in Holland.  Illus- 
trated by George Wharton Edwards. $1.50. 

Notes of a Professional Exile. E. S. Nadal's 
impressions of people at Homburg. §r.00. 

Engiish Cathedrals. A guide-book edition of 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer’s famous work on the 
great cathedrals of England, richly illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. A necessity to the traveller in the 
cathedral towns. $2.50. 

The Chatelaine of La Trinite. Henry B. Ful- 
ler’s romance of modern life in Switzerland. $1.25. 

Play in Provence. by Elizabeth Robins and 

oseph Pennell, and with Mr, Pennell’s illustrations. 
Travel in the South of France. $1.50. 
_ By the same authors: To GypsyLanp, Adventures 
in Hungary ($1.50), and Our SENTIMENTAL JoURNEY 
IN FRANCE AND ITALY ($1.50). 

Sold by booksellers everywhere, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, The Century 
Co., New York. 


THE JUNE 
CENTURY, 


Ready Friday, May 29, 


contains richly illustrated Articles on 


Sargent and His Painting, 


with special reference to his decorations in the new 
Boston Public Library, and 


Lights and Shadows of the Alhambra. 
By Elizabeth Robins Pennell, 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

Several pictures are given of Frederic Remington's 
famous statuette 
THE “‘BRONCO BUSTER,” 
These are the specially artistic features of the 
June Century. The number also contains two com- 
lete stories, and contributions from Mrs. Hum hry 
ard, Mary Hallock Foote, James Bryce, Albert 
Shaw, and many other well-known writers. 


Sold Everywhere. 35 Cents. 


Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. Price, $3.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN LA FARGE, 
Artist and Writer. 
By CECILIA WAERN. 





text. Imp. 8vo, paper cover, $1.25. 
(THE PORTFOLIO. April, No. 26.) 
Second Edition. 
JOHN LA FARGE’S LECTURES ON ART. 


Considerations on Painting. 
Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By Joun La Farce. 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
From French History. 
By BARON FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 
With 17 portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.25. 


Square 12mo, 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


A New Novel by the Author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,’’ “Aftermath,” “John Gray,”’ etc. 


SUMMER IN ARCADY. 
A Tale of Nature. 
By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


Author of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” ‘‘Aftermath,” ‘‘ The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky,” 
“John Gray,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A New Novel by Emile Zola. 


ROME. 
By EMILE ZOLA, 


Author of ‘* Lourdes,” ‘‘ La Débacle,” ‘‘ Dr. Pascal,” etc. Translated by Ernest A. VizeTeLty. 
2 vols., 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 





Mr. F.-Marion Crawford 's New Novel. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ Saracinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘‘ Don Orsino,”’ ‘‘ Casa Braccio,” etc. 


With 24 
full-page illustrations by A. Forestier. 12mo, $1.50. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Now Ready for Delivery 
BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER.—A sumptuous 


Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a Com- 
plete Guide for the Keramic Decorator. By L. Vance 
Phillips. The volume contains, besides, valuable practical 
articles on special branches of the art, by other experienced 
teachers. Added to these are Full Instructions for Painting 














The volume is beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and illus- 
trations, including six plates exquisitely printed in gold and colors, with detailed 
directions for treatment, 

_ No expense has been spared to make this the most complete work of its kind. Yet 
in view of all that it contains, at three dollars it must be considered by far the cheap- 
est guide to china painting that has been published in Europe or America. 
Beginning with such preliminary exercises as laying and graduating a wash, the 
author proceeds, by progressive stages, to teach Monochrome Decoration in ‘‘ Old 
Delft” Style; the use of gold; natural and conventional treatment of Flowers and 
Fruit, Landscape, Fish, Game, and other animals. The processes, of ‘‘ Raised 
Paste” Work, ‘* Enamelling” and ‘‘Jewelling” are described so clearly that they 
need present no difficulties—even to the beginner—which cannot be readily overcome 
by the exercise of a little aptitude and patience. 

_ Miniature, Figure and Decorative Work in the Old Sévres and Dresden manner 
is a specialty in which the author is thoroughly at home, and each branch of the 
subject is treated with unprecedented completeness. 


With two photogravures, six colored illustrations and twenty-eight illustrations in the 


D’Anvers’ Eiementary 
History of Art, Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting. 

By Mrs. ArtTHuR BELL (N. D’ANVERS), 
author of ‘‘ The Art Guide to Europe.” 
Fourth edition, newly 
brought up to date by the author. Cr. 
8vo, $3.75. 

“With regard to the merits of the book itself, it 
may be said thatit is comprehensive and accurate. ... 

The matter is well arranged, and the facts are told 


without any attempt to fit them into preconceived 
theories.”—London Academy. 


revised and 


A Handbook of 
Architectural Styles. 
Translated from the German of A. Rosen- 
garten by W. Co._Letr-SANDARS. New 
edition, with 639 Illustrations, 8vo, 

$2.50. 





a*« The above books for saleby all booksellers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of price. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


By Joun T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the American 
Statesmen Series, and author of several vol- 
umes in the series, ‘Abraham Lincoln,’’‘‘John 
Adams,” ‘‘Benjamin Franklin,” etc. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, bound in fine library style, gilt 
top, $4.00; also uniform with the Riverside 
Holmes, $4.00. 


‘By Oak and Thorn: 


Record of English Days. By Atice Brown, 
author of ‘‘Meadow Grass,’’etc. 16mo,$1.25. 





> 


A finely-printed book, containing a very at- 
{ tractive story of journeying through England, 
largely in Devon, one of its most fascinating 
and picturesque districts. 
Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., 
Boston and New York. 


Selections from the List of 
Copeland and Day 


ESTHER: A Young Man’s Tragedy, to- 
gether with the Love Sonnets of Proteus. 
| By WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT, With borders 
| and initials by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
Five hundred copies printed on Dutch hand- 
made paper. Square octavo, $3.50. Fifty 
copies on English XVII century paper, with 
rubricated initials, $7.00. 

This will be the second in the series of which the 
“ House of Life,”’ by Rossetti, was first. 

* There are no love-sonnets in the English language, 
since Shakespeare—not even Rossetti’s—finer, pro- 
founder, or of nobler cadence, than some of these by 
Proteus, and they deserve their sumptuous setting.’ 
the Nation. 

“This series, which was opened by Rossetti's 
* House of Life,’ is one of the most artistic ever pub- 
lished in America.’’"—Bovk Reviews. 

EIGHT DESIGNS BY WALTER 
CRANE, ILLUSTRATING 
SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. 
Printed on Japan Paper, mounted on card- 
board and issued ina portfolio, each set signed 


by Mr. Crane. Two hundred copies for 
America, Quarto, $6.0o. 

THE YELLOW BOOK. An Illustrated 
Quarterly. Cloth, quarto, $6.0. per year, 
$1.50each. Number IX now ready. 


“Some of the portraits are really admirable.” 
N. Y. Recorder. 


COPELAND AND DAY 
BOSTON 


MORTIMER DELANO, 
PURSUIVANT-OF-ARMS, 


Special Heraldic Contributor to tHE Art AMATEUR 
and VoGug. 

HERALDRY : Research for Pedigrees and 

Coat Armor. Fees Stated on Request. 


104 WEST 120th ST., NEW YORK. 











‘Have Cuts Made 


of your drawings at the 


Chicago Photo Engraving (jo., 


Industry Bldg., 5th Ave., Chicago. 








THE CENTURY C0., N. Y. 


Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York.’ 


Half Tones, Zinc Etchings and Wood Cuts. 


Send for our circular to artists. 














Tar Art AMATEUR FacstmmILeE Coton StvupiEs. 
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“A DUTCH WATERCOURSE.” With motives in old Delft Style.— By CHARLES VOLKMAR 


[Copyright, 1896, MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. ] 
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NO. 1672.—PLAQUE DECORATION IN BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE. : (QS Q2: 
By M. C. WricH1 
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Zi NOS. 1673-1674.—CHINA BORDER DECORATIONS. By M. C. Wricur. 
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WO, 1667.—STUDIES OF FRUIT.—By Cuarces VoLKkmar, 
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agjeeeeeee44%CHINA DECORATION - ART MATERIAL #9+e+ee¢e4e0% 


wvermain A SARTORIUS & CO, ™™ 


page hoon ge ARTISTS’ MA TERIA LS, 


FOR OIL, WATER-COLOR AND PASTEL PAINTING AND DRAWING, AND FOR CHINA AND GLASS PAINTING. 


Use A. Sartorius & Co.’s VITRIFIABLE OIL COLORS 


FOR CHINA PAINTING, 
PUT UP IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, FINELY GROUND AND CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


Usr A. Sarrorius & Co.’s VITRO MOIST WATER-COLORS 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. | 
| 


Usr A. Sartorius & Co.’s ROMAN GOLD, or A. Sartorius & Co.’s VITRO WATER GOLD. _- 
Write for Catalogue and Circulars giving Instructions how to mix and apply Colors for China Painting. : en! 





FOR SKETCHING, THIS SUMMER, 
UIST OLEG 







































Use A. Sartorius & Cos MOIST OLEO COLORS. : 
Oil and Water G 
These colors are to be mixed with water only, and can be applied either Oil-color style or Water-color style. If applied Oil- 
color style, pictures, after being varnished, have the exact appearance of Oil paintings. These colors stand any v: reich cad g i 
for Oil colors. We recommend, however, the Oleo varnish, which does not give the whites the yellowish tint other varnishes give pease use Water ont 
them. If Oleo Colors are applied Water-color style, the picture is not varnished. These colors can be applied on any material, ———— a 
such as Artists’ Canvas, Academy Boards, Cardboard, Paper, Bolting Cloth, Silk, Wood, etc., and no preparation of the Canvas, 
Paper, etc., is required before the colors are applied. The effects of Pastel painting can also be obtained with the colors They 
cannot spread on Bolting Cloth, Silk, Metal, etc. If used for coloring photographs, the photograph should first be covered with 
4 an exceedingly thin coat of glycerine, which is generally rubbed on with the finger. 
SEP { Che Moist Oleo Colors dry rapidly, and perfectly mat, permitting work without interruption, An artist can use them for 
sketching, the same as Oil Colors, can finish his sketch and can take home a dry sketch. By preference, a little Oleo Megilp can 
be added to the colors, which prevents them from drying too rapidly. Water only is, however, always the thinning 
medium. If painting with Moist Oleo Colors, Ov/-color Style on Paper, it is advisable to spray Fixatif or Retouching Varnish 
over the picture, by means of an atomizer, before applying the Oleo Varnish, to prevent the latter from sinking into the paper 
If painting on Canvas or Academy Boards, this is not required. 
The Moist Oleo Colors are excellent for photographic reproductions, as they dry perfectly mat, and with a velvety finish. 
With the colors used freely, and with water only, the surface is so perfectly free from objectional reflected light, if no varnish is 
applied, that a most perfect negative can be had. A combination of the Vandyke Brown, Raw Umber and White, makes the 
finest for large drawings for half-tone productions. 
We also put up the Moist Oleo Colors in glass jars, if desired, at same prices as those for the large tubes, butif putup this way, 
care has to be taken of the colors, by keeping a little clean water on top of them, otherwise they will become hard, Whenever 
through with a color for the time being, throw a little clean water into the jar with brush or palette knife, before replacing the 
cover. If you allow the colors to become hard, they can still be used for painting water-color style, but would not be desirable 
for painting Oil-color Style In tubes, the colors remain moist. 
Mr. Edward Detaille’s new picture ** Napoleon en Campagne” which attracted so much attention at the exposition of the | : 
» iété d’Aquarellistes | rancals, Paris. France, was pal inted with our Moist Oleo Colors. lh iA a 
AA 
Large | 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 46 West Broadway, Between Park Place and Murray Street. New York. 


ie detain de, il or NEW PATTERNS IA 
See casscumawncusitae | if WHITE “ELITE” CHINA 








OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE, on 2. FOR AMATEUR DECORATING, @. 
. ‘ ANCE. FRANCE 
An economical and Easy tohandle. Full | wigrencn are shown in the supplementary sheets issued by , 
























directions for firing fur- 


nished with each kin] MESSRS. BAWO & DOTTER. 


that are so easily un- 


efficient device, having 
a world-wide reputa- 
tion for beautiful work. 


4 | j ri , srefixed number belo vole | 
A marvel of derstood that | with a triangle prefixed to the number below each articl 
simplicity an d t h 4 merest | China Painters will find this ct a excellent firi t ua t e obtained t ‘ t wpes a 
fr LEAI 


cleanliness. amateur can 
operate it with- 
out any pre- 
vious know- 


Constructed 
n practical 
principles, by 








practical arti- ledge of this = 2 

sans in the only branch of the ee if | 
thoroughly work. A ne 
equipped plant ee es eA 
for the manu- 5 | ik - 
facture of port- Used by ) | Sg 
able kilns in the The Best ( = : 





» 
& 5 
Coco ea ey os 


Amateur and SUGAR & CREAM COMBINED ENGAGEMENT PAD. NAIL POLISHER 


Professional If the DEALER in your town or vicinity has not a full assortment in stock of the china stamped ELITE, ask 


Artists in every to write for illustrated sheets. 


ELITE be sure to mention the triangle ELITE 


tae In ordering of your DEALER, be su ang — 
City 10 Fes prefixed to the catalogue number, thereby enabling him ‘to recognize } 


Wy 
the goods as coming from 


> > The United nae “ingore” 


— States and | “““** BAWO & DOTTER, FRANCE 
Europe. 26, 28, 30 and 32 Barclay Street, New York. 


ie 
al S. GOLDBERG, TreAir BrushM{g. Co, BN 
There is absolutely nothing that pays a beiter profit than China Firing. | are doing business. ‘as e 
China ‘Paruting being Ol the mcrease Firing 18 necessarily to be done ARTIST 5 MATERI & pon the best Art T< 
S 7 E t , Ss “ » a 

more extensively than ever. You need a kiln} Why not buy it now and S ALS, | inuse. Applies color by 

oP ee ee ; = te ‘ hag tog i. : WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING, a jet of air, enabling th 
become established in the work in the community in which you live?| p4pesrry CANVAS ALL WIDTHS artist to do the best work 


. 4 a : 7 ; P . cheaply, rather thantodo 
Send for descriptive circular, and mention The Art Amateur. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE BY MAIL. thecheapwork. Send for 


| 
- re | circulars, free Address EGISTERED 
Address, F. A. WILK E, Richmond, Indiana. !37 w. 238d Street, New York. Abe Druste 1k Co. Ac Mesente Rachierd USA 
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Many new 
and valuable 
improve- 
ments add- 
ed this 
year, 











IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 




















































NOK EXXOS ARTISTS’ MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES. 2948 #4444 42% 











fF. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co, 
ARTISTS MATERIALS, 


Oil Colors in Tubes, cAcademy ‘Boards, Fine ‘Brushes, “Prepared Canvas, Oils and Varnishes. 
THE BEST COLORS FOR SKETCHING IN THE FIELD OR STUDIO ARE 


F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Prepared OIL COLORS for Artists, 


IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S TUBE PAINTS are prepared from carefully 


selected pigments—foreign or their own make—thoroughly incorporated 


with the purest oil. Objection is frequently made to the thin condition of many tube paints ground by foreign makers. By F. W. D. & CO.’S 
system they secure that firm consistency and fineness of texture required by Artists. 


The “Fulton” 
Box. 


Size 13x9x2 inches. 


The 
most serviceable 









and convenient 
for Field or 
Studio. 


Flaps fold over con- 
tents holding 
securely. 


SKETCHING MATERIALS 





No. 6 Staff, oH 
A SPECIALTY. Send for Price List. without Umbrella, $1.25. ¢ 











**Gotham.”’ 
*¢Gotham’’ Camp Stool. 


Folds to a compact form, is 16 ‘*The American.”’ 











The Fulton Box, empty, each, $1.50. in. high, with 11 in. seat. ‘American’? Sketching Umbrella, Grey 

: 7 , ‘ Price $1.25. Linen, 30 in. frame, square pr inted iron shoe, stee 
Fitted with F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Double Tubes, Oil Colors, 7 ° anen ae ae kh —_ 

: . Se ee - + olars etchin mbrella, Grey 

and Material, from $7. 50 to $10.00. Three leg half = form Comp Linen, 32 in., with out Ste Scat, adjustable i en 


rice 7oc ~ * 
Stool. Price 75c. angle. Complete, Price $3.50. 





Everything for China Painters. 


Catalogue upon application. 
No. 6 Staff. 


FULTON, WILLIAM AND ANN STS., NEW YORK, 4%° 176 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
Also MANUF STORRS Fine Colors, Ready Mixed Paints, Varnishes, Oil Finish, Wood Stains, and all Supplies 
for Interior and Exterior Decoration. 





Le Mesurier Tube Colors 


** Remarkably good in all respects. The dark colors are “Am using them almost exclusively in my work.’’— 
finely ground, pure and brilliant.”"—‘Dantel Huntington. C. C. Griswold. 
“Worthy of the highest commendation.” | “After testing them thoroughly, have found them 
-~JF. F. Cropsey. perfectly satisfactory.”—Wm. L. Sontag. 


““ Your colors have good body, which makes 
them more economical than English colors.” 
W. H. Snyder, 


“These colors undoubtedly rank with the 
best.” —Wordsworth Thompson. 


“Well grounded and never too thick or 
stringy." —Wm. Verplanck Birney. ‘Am much pleased with your colors. For 
perfect fineness and purity of tint, I have never 


Se ee et ek Gan found their equal.”"—The late F. H. “Beard. 


perior to any other make.” —Elliott Daingerfield. 


‘**Uniformly the best I have ever used.”— 


“* | take pleasure in recommending them in all 
Fulian Scott. 


particulars,"—Childe Hassam. 





‘As long as I can get them, I wish no other."—Wm. factory and have pleasure in recommending them.” 
L. Sontag. Fames R. ‘Brevoort. 

“Your zinnobers are finer in tint than any of the for- ‘Your two dark shades of zinnober green are remark- 
eign colors.” —A. T. ‘Bricher, able for their beautiful transparent quality and tone. | 


have never seen anything like them before and value them 
“I find your colors well prepared and entirely satis- ! very highly.’’—Geo. Inness. 


Hundreds of other testimonials. 

When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived the 
idea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. Since then, all leading 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. For. sale by dealers everywhere. 

JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 
Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. Masury Building, rgo to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 


Charcoal and Crayon Artists 
Should use the F. B. A. “J ul io”’ Brand of Materials. 


The Finest Quality of French Crayon and 
Charcoal Supplies Manufactured. 





F. B. A. “JULIO”? CHARCOAL PAPER 


“ " CHARCOAL 
” - CRAYONS 
- " CRAYON SAUCE 


CRAYON PENCILS 
For SALE BY ALL Artists MaTerRIAL DEALERS. 


Senp FoR Descriptive CIRCULAR. 


Favor, Ruhl & Co., v-s. scents, 
123 West Houston St.. NEW YORK. 


Established 1870 1380 BROADWAY, N. Y 
BET. 37TH AND 35TH STs, 


N E. MONTROSS, 
Artists’ Materials 


(EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE.) 





Attention is called to The Art Amateur’s liberal offers 


of Special Portfolios of additional Color Plates, These | 





Portfolios are absolutely free to every subscriber to the 





magazine for 1896. FOR ALL BRANCHES oF 
DRAWING, PAINTING AND DECORATING, 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS | YIN SOR & 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Supplies of all kinds, for China, Oil, 
Water-Color and Pastel Painting, 


Crayon Drawing, etc. Etching Pocket Sketching Brushes, 


Materials. Tapestry Canvas Stud- | and can be carried in the pocket with’ 


r 5 - out injury to point. By mail, pre- 
ies and Picture Framing. paid, 35 cents each. — 


Mathematical Instruments, Soft, White India Rubber. The feature of this 
y Rubber is its softness, resembling the Sponge Rubber. 

T-Squares, Triangles, etc. It can be used on tracing paper and will not smut. This 
is what the artist and architect have long been looking 


FROST & ADAMS CO,, | seis sceousr Sat 
37A Cornhill, Boston, Mass. : 
Catalogue Free. 





Catalogue on application. 








WINSOR & NEWTON’S WATER gag yeh opecheg pia tints. 88 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEWTON, L’t’d, or xtcano. 


Manufacturers of ARTISTS’ SUPERIOR OIL AND WATER COLORS. 








The ‘‘ Handy”’ 
Palette Chalk Box 
for Sketching. 
| (By mail, 6oc. each.) 
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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





aly HE New York World remarks : 
“Tt was not generally known 
that the Metropolitan Museum 
had any large sum at its dis- 
posal, and no one suspected 
when the superb “ Edge of the 
Woods,” by Rousseau, was 
bought at the recent Schaus 
sale by Mr. S. P. Avery that 
the Museum was the principal 
in the transaction. The trus- 
tees saw fit to keep the matter 
a secret, underestimating the 
value of a publicity which 
could only act in encourage- 
ment of the Museum’s sup- 
port.” I do not pretend to 
fathom the motive of the secrecy ; but I venture 
to think that had it been known in ‘atl¥ance,thay tbe: 
trustees intended to buy the picture, “there* “vote 
have been a strong objection to the purchaser for ;thes*. 
reason, as | have before pointed out, that this thuly: Spe: 
painting has been injured by injudicious cleaning. In- 
stead of $25,000, it might have brought $35,000 but fot 
this fact. The surprise of the connoisseurs when they saw 
such a “ brand-new” lot of pictures no doubt affected 
the prices. The “ Return to the Farm” by Troyon was 
started with a mysterious bid of $10,000, and was 
bought in. The same sort of thing happened to the 
Ruysdael, which was started at $3000, Mr. James 
Ross, of Montreal, got “ The Admiral’’ by Rembrandt 
for only $18,600; it cost William Schaus $23,000 at the 
Crabbe sale, and also the import duty he paid on it. The 
“ Fisherwoman” sketch by Hals alone brought a good 
price—$5400 ; it cost 11,000 francs at the May sale. 





bd * 
* 


IN regard to the purchase of the Rousseau, the fine 
Turner owned by Sir Francis Seymour-Haden, and the 
rather poor example of the brush of the late Lord Leigh- 
ton, The Evening Post remarks: 

** Obviously American artists have reason to expect but little 
encouragement from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. It is 
well enough for the authorities to buy, at reasonable prices, such 
works as those recently acquired, but the spectacle of a large 
public museum purchasing the productions of every people but 
its own is, it is safe to say, unique.” 


‘To this one gets the familiar explanation that the Mu- 
seum has no fund out of which it can buy American 
pictures. Mr. S. P. Avery says: ‘“ The late purchases 
were made with the accumulated income of the endow- 
ment fund created by Miss Catherine Wolfe. This 
lady’s collection, bequeathed to the Museum, consists 
entirely of works by forcign artists; the works added 
are in the line of her own preferred selections; they 
harmonize with and add to its completeness, which na- 
tive productions would not do, and if such were incor- 
porated, would never form a part of a future American 
collection, as Miss Wolfe’s will makes the condition 
that her collection and the additions thereto shall al- 
ways be kept together in galleries solely devoted to that 
use. 


* * 
x 


UNDOUBTEDLY this is true. Miss Wolfe’s legacy could 
not be used except to carry out her wishes. Yet if the 
Museum had really wanted to do so, it could long ago 
have created some sort of a fund, however modest, for 
the purchase of American pictures. With an annual 
appropriation of no more than a thousand dollars, in the 
course of a few years a respectable nucleus might have 
been formed, which probably would soon have been in- 
creased from a variety of unlooked-for sources if the 
New York public had had any reason to suppose that 
the acquisition of a gallery of representative American 
paintings was really desired by the Board of Trustees. 
But neither collectively nor individually have these gen- 
tlemen indicated anything of the sort. Their personal 
preferences, so far as can be judged by their private col- 
lections and their many generous gifts to the Museum, 
have been conspicuously in the opposite direction. It is 
they, and rich men in other cities who follow their lead, 
who set the fashion in picture-buying in the United States, 





and there will never be the right kind of encouragement 
of national art at home until their influence, or that of 
a wiser generation who may succeed them, shall be 
heartily thrown in favor of it. If it is true, as has often 
been said, that our rich picture-buyers are unable to 
recognize the merits of American painters until the latter 
have received the cachet of European approval, let them 
begin to buy for the Museum by selecting works of such 
men as Whistler, Sargent, Hitchcock, Mark Fisher, F. 
D. Millet, Humphreys Johnson, Alexander—Dannat 
is already well represented—and certainly include Miss 
Mary Cassatt. Commercially speaking, probably there 
will be no mistake in doing so. At all events, let us 
make a beginning of some sort. There will be no diffi- 
culty in raising a fund for such a purpose when it shall 
appear that the Trustees of the Museum individually 
and collectively are earnestly in favor of it. 


oe 
oN 


AN American going to Europe for the first time told 
me the other day that he would like to supplement his 
proposed visits to the chief public galleries of Lon- 
don and Paris by a glance at some of the principal 
dealers’ galleries noticed from time to time in these 
columns, for he thought that they must contain many 
important pictynes,;, hut he had heard that it was the 
.gustons cof the’ Stab i$i0 exact an admission fee. ‘“ That 
must mount up,’ he added ; “do you think it worth it ?” 
‘My anstvep may interest other readers: The charge for 
* tdfnissibn’s me rely nominal, and is not general even in 
“sEpttdon, where alone it is made. Presumably, it is to 

+." keep the galleries free from loafers and idlers. But it 
is sometimes worth the shilling charge to see some 
notable painting, destined soon to pass into the retire- 
ment of a private collection. Such a picture was Tur- 
ner’s ‘St. Mark’s, Venice,” which thousands willingly 
paid to see at The French Galleries in Pall Mall. Sub- 
sequently, it will be remembered, it was brought to 
New York by Mr. Avery, and sold to Colonel Payne for, 
it is said, $50,000. The grand Walters “ Hobbema”’ 
at Lawrie’s, in Old Bond Street, last summer, and could 


was 


have been seen privately, although it was not on exhi- 
bition ; it, too, carne to New York, but was allowed to 
go back unsold, although in all America there 
such fine example of that famous painter. At Dowdes- 
well’s, in New Bond Street, was the richly 
“Mile. Hillsberg,” by Hoppner—one of the very few 
good English paintings in the King sale. At Tooth’s, in 
the Haymarket, and, of course, at Agnew’s, there is often 


is no 


colored 


something worth paying a shilling to see. In Paris, no 
charge is made for visiting such notable galleries as 
those of Boussod, Valadon & Co., Knoedler & Co, 
Durand-Ruel, and Sedelmeyer; or at Amsterdam, The 
Holland Art Galleries of Mr. Preyer. 

~ * 


THE ridiculous effigy of Garibaldi in Washington 
Square, which has long been an eyesore to persons of 
taste in New York, is to be replaced by a new statue by 
Mr. Turini, the sculptor who nominally is responsible 
for the present one. It appears, though, from a state- 
ment by this gentleman in The New York Times, that the 
bronze atrocity as it now appears is not what he de- 
signed, this being really only a mutilated portion of his 
model. “His design when accepted consisted of Gari- 
baldi as a central figure, a soldier with bayonet ready 
for the charge, and a bugler giving the call to arms, 
Garibaldi is shown in the act of drawing his sword. 
The pedestal was to have been a rough rock affair, the 
upper portion rising in spiral form to support the figure 
of the liberator. But Mr. Turini says that while he was 
absent in Europe it was discovered that there was not 
enough money to complete the central figure, let alone the 
two side figures and the pedestal. Without consulting 
the sculptor, the members of the committee set to work 
to make the design fit the fund, no more donations being 
in sight. With nothing left of the original design but 
the figure of Garibaldi, which had been cast so as to 
harmonize with the side figures in the fore, the next 
thing the amputators did was to select a standard-style 
pedestal of plain granite. But Garibaldi could not be in- 
duced to stand straight on the new pedestal.” A little 
thing like this, however, did not discourage the com- 
mittee, and Garibaldi’s legs were made to fit by bending 
them in the bronze foundry. “This,” we are told, 
“ruined the natural pose of the figure.” I should.think 
so! Poor Mr. Turini, unable to endure any longer the 
mortification of being credited with the authorship of 
this abortion, has, at his own expense, made a new 
Garibaldi statue—a single standing figure in reposé— 











and he is having it cast in bronze to be placed upon the 
present pedestal. 
++ 

WHATEVER difference of opinion there may be as to 
the degree of artistic excellence to be accorded this 
year to the exhibition of the Salon of the Champ de 
Mars, there is no denying that the official catalogue sur- 
passes even its own brilliant record for unconscious 
humor. I had 
amples of “ English as she is writ” 
of the French titles of the pictures; but the following 
“Woman to the fire” for ‘“‘ Femme 


Pot’s trades women” for “ Marchandes 


marked some two dozen choice ex- 


in the ‘translations 


gems will suffice: 
qui se chauffe ;”" “ 
“Spring nude fijmes”’ for ‘ 
The Conqueror of gun- 


de pots ;” Printemps nu ;” 


‘ Prowdy” for “ L’Ingénue ;” “ 
for “ Le Vainqueur du tir ;” “In the park of oys- 


“ Aristocratic 


shot” 
ters” for “ Dans les parcs aux huitres;” 


interior” for “ Intérieur bourgeois,” and “ M. Fritz 


Thaulow 
ducing that distinguished Swedish painter. 


and is childrens” for a portrait group intro- 


How inter- 
esting it would be to have a portrait of the genius who 
is responsible for these wonderful translations ! 


ee. 
* 


GERMAN sculptors are making an outcry, through the 
Berlin newspapers, because Mrs. Cadwallader Guild, an 
alle- 


‘Posts and 


American, has been commissioned to model two 
gorical figures, respectively 


to be placed upon the Post Office building 


representing 
Telegraphs,” 


at Magdeburg. Such a commission, anyway, can be but 


a meagre offset to the extraordinary proportion of 


work entrusted to German sculptors in the United 
States. MONTAGUE MARKS. 
A GLIMPSE OF THE TWO PARIS SALONS. 


A FIRST view of the two great spring Paris exhibitions 
5 t D> 

does not impress one with the idea of any material ad- 

At the old Salon— 


oppressive 


vance over those of previous years. 


in the Champs-Elysées—there is the same 


feeling of being confronted with acres upon acres of 


canvas, which would require weeks for one to “ take in 
conscientiously, and which certainly would not repay one 


for the trouble. There are more than two thousand oil 


paintings alone, and, counting water-colors, pastels, draw- 
ings, sculpture, and the rest, the catalogue shows nearly 
five thousand numbers. There is pretty much about 
the usual display of colossal canyases, which one would 
imagine could hardly be absorbed even by the capacious 
of them 


walls of the provincial town-halls, where many 


are destined to find their ultimate resting-places. 


Such is Mr. Tattegrain’s “ Useless Mouths, 
incident ofa siege during the Middle Ages, showing starv- 


"a gruesome 


ing men and women devouring human corpses, the scanty 
supply of food being reserved for the actual defenders. 
nudities for an 


Mr. Rochegrosse abandons his favorite 


immense allegorical picture, painted with a socialistic 
Hamilcar’s 
the enemy to death is the cheerful subject that Mr. Su- 


Salammb6.” De Laubadére’s 


bias. regiment of elephants trampling 
rand has selected from “ 
“ Arena” depicts every phase of horror and despair in 
the faces and movements of a score or more of Chris- 
tian martyrs who are about to be mangled by wild 
beasts. Of course the women in the picture are all 
shown naked. 
female nudities, as usual, divide the honors with ghastly 
These are the things that first arrest the at- 


tention by the vastness of the canvases or their conspic- 


Indeed, throughout the vast galleries, 
horrors. 
uous placing. Subsequent inspections, it need hardly 
be added, reveal the presence of many beautiful land- 
scapes, portraits, and genre paintings. 

The Americans are largely, if not brilliantly repre- 
sented. Mr. Dodge has the allegory of 
“ Ambition,” for a ceiling in the new Congressional 
Library at Washington ; Knight, a comely 
“Shepherdess” standing in a reflective pose near a 
river-bank, her sheep lazily browsing behind her ; Henry 
Bisbing, a sunny hill-side and sheep, called “ Indian 
Summer ;” W. Pratt, a spirited representation of 
“Shipwreck,” seen from the beach by a crowd of de- 
spairing men and women; J. W. Finn, a brutal picture, 
called “La Boxe Américaine,” fit for a Police Gazette 
illustration; A. Creswell, “ A Simple Confession” of 
love by two bashful peasants, admirably characterized. 
Mr. Henry Bacon again takes his subject from his be- 
loved Etretat, this time inside an old church, where “ A 
Hero,” a handsome young sailor with one arm ina sling, 
forms the subject of the whispered conversation of two 
pretty peasants seated in the pew behind him. E. Lord 


ambitious 


>; rau 
Ridgway 
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Weeks shows a halt at a brook, at sunset, “ On the Road 
to Ispahan,” for muleteers to water their pack-horses. 
Mr. Story has an elaborate composition, containing many 
figures, among which is that of a half-dazed peasant girl, 
fresh from the hands of the doctors in the “ Laboratory of 
Clinical Physiology at St. Lazare.” Miss Elizabeth Gard- 
nersends a half-nude, sleeping child, guarded by a shep- 
herd dog, reapers being dimly seen in the distance. Miss 
C. E. Wentworth shows the interior of a cathedral, with 
a devout young lady worshipping in one of the chapels. 
H. Stanley Todd, Miss Klumpke, Miss M. Turner, 
Miss L. Southwick, and other Americans are repre- 
sented by single costumed-figure or portrait subjects, 
and Mr. H. O. Tanner has a “ Daniel in the Den of 
[quite harmless-looking] Lions.” 

At’ the Champs-de-Mars Salon, as usual, fewer 
pictures are exhibited, and these are, on an average, 
of considerably smaller dimensions than those in the 
Champs-Elysées Salon. Puvis de Chavannes, in addi- 
tion to a very notable array of studies and drawings, 
sends the five panels which he has painted for his deco- 
ration in the Boston Public Library, which have already 
been described. Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘“ Last Supper,” 
with its much-posed and rather Gallic-looking Disciples, 
academically considered is full of merit; but it is prob- 
able that Leonardo’s rendering of the same subject will 
not yet be displaced by it. Gervex, Roll, Béraud, Bes- 
nard, Boldini, Carolus-Duran, and the rest of the regu- 
lar contingent of a Champs-de-Mars Salon—clever crafts- 
men, all of them—are respectably represented, each in 
his own painter-like way. 

Considering their numbers, the Americans more than 
hold their own at the exhibition. John L. Sargent has a 
masterly “ Portrait of Sir Graham Robertson,”’ a pale, dis- 
tinguished-looking young man, and Miss Cecelia Beaux, 
by her half dozen vigorous canvases, shows that Miss 
Mary Cassatt, whose work has long been highly esteemed 
in Paris, is not the only really first-class woman painter the 
United States can produce. J. W. Alexander sends a 
Alex- 
ander Harrison repeats himself acceptably in several 
William L. Picknell by his truthful ‘ Route 


de Nice,” a white, dusty road, under a midsummer sun, 


characteristic portrait of a lady in pink and black. 
marines. 


reminds one of his early success, “Route de Concar- 
neau :” there is the same general perspective as before ; 
only in the present case the horizon is bounded by a 
range of hills. A new-comer of power and versatility is 
E. Ertz, of Chicago, who sends six scenes of Spanish 
national life, full of character and movement, painted 
in water-colors; and, in oil, “ Souvenir de Rossetti,” a 
fair English, golden-haired girl contrasted against a rich 
peacock-green background. The beach scene and 
“ The Road” by E. Irving Course are both meritorious. 
Howard Gardiner Cushing sends several portraits ; Miss 
Elizabeth Nourse, ‘Summer Hours”—a_ Brittany land- 
scape and figures, with a nice feeling for atmosphere— 
and some interiors cleverly picturing certain phases of 
Dutch peasant life; Miss Kate A. Carl, a charming 
female nude figure, naturally posed before a Psyche 
mirror; and there are creditable single figure and por- 
trait subjects by Miss Mary Franklin and Miss Clara E, 
Sockett. ‘““L’Appel,” 
Albert P. Lucas shows a very marked progress in paint- 
ing the undraped female figure. 


In his highly decorative picture, 


TWO AMERICANS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THE American Royal Academy Associates, Mr. Ed- 
win A. Abbey and Mr. John L. Sargent, are again very 
much to the front. 
speare for inspiration for his Academy picture, has done 
wisely, for there he is quite at home. “ Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, and the Lady Anne” is_ his 
subject, and he has, as usual, treated an old theme 
in a masterly way. 
of contrast of character into the wooing, by the crook- 
backed villain, of the susceptible widow of his victim, 
and Mr. Abbey has not missed his opportunity. Neither 
has he failed to make the most of the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the period, and of such accessories as the pikes 
and halberds, hooded faces, and leathern doublets of 
the soldiers, and of the rich trailing robes of the ladies. 
Black naturally is the prevailing note in the gruesome 
procession, but the artist has used it cleverly to enhance 
the effect of Gloucester’s conspicuous scarlet cloak, which 
gives the key to the color scheme of the picture. 

It is always interesting to turn from Mr. Abbey’s 
skilful drawing but somewhat labored painting to the 


Mr. Abbey, in going to Shake- 


It was possible to put a good deal 





dashing but none the less scholarly work of Mr. 
Sargent. At the Academy this year the latter sends 
only portraits, but in spite of their summary execution 
they are full of knowledge. It would seem that Mr. 
Sargent never lets his brush touch the canvas without 
knowing the exact effect that will be produced by the 
contact. It is all in his mind, and, like the ready writer, 
he says what he has to say without thought of elision or 
His ‘“‘ Mr, Chamberlain” is 
an astonishingly good likeness of the Secretary of the 
British Colonies, But in this portrait of a smooth-faced 
gentleman in the conventional black frock-coat, the 
complete effect produced by the sweeping brush work 


modification of statement. 


of the master, magical as it looks, seems easy enough 
of attainment when compared with the technical marvels 
produced with seemingly no more effort in his portraits 
of two elaborately costumed ladies. The more notable 
of these shows the sitter in white dress and crimson 
cape, with priceless pearls and a huge emerald, the whole 
effectively relieved against a rich, harmonizing back- 
ground, while an iridescent peacock on a lacquer screen 
completes the gorgeousness of the color scheme. Truly, 
a dazzling vision of opulence of purse and palette. 





THE CHICAGO WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 

ONE hundred and twenty-seven out of the four hundred 
and forty-seven pictures shown at the seventh annual ex- 
hibition at the Chicago Art Institute were selected from 
the New York water-color exhibition. Among the latter is 
Lungren’s appalling “ Thirst,” the lost ranchman staring 
It forms the 
centre of a group of fourteen far-Western scenes by this ar- 


death in the face on an arid Colorado plain. 


tist. His cow-boys, Indians, and half-breeds are painted in 
the hard, graphic manner of a skilled illustrator, but their 
landscape setting is always full of truth and beauty, and in 
landscape untenanted he is at his best. “ In the Lowa” 
is a strong decorative pastel of purple-black masses, 
from which sinuous streams wind through yellow sand. 
“A Trail on the High Place” shows a whorled pinna- 
cle of rock springing up bold and graceful as a Gothic 
spire ; below the sand melts into a greenish blur of sage ; 
above, the sky is softly blue ; about the steep wind steps 
which tell of human life. “ Silence,” too, speaks of 
human life in cliff walls, rounding like an arena, in 
crags that take to themselves the form of tunnels and 
crenellated towers, in perforations like loopholes of de- 
fence; but the place is deserted except for a solitary 
bird. No other painter so graphically sets forth the 
strange and terrible beauty of the American desert. A 
few others have chosen subjects closely related. C. F. 
Browne has dealt not unsuccessfully with “A Moqui 
Water-Carrier, Tusayan,” Zogbaum’s cavalryman, how- 
ever, is but astuffed soldier ; and ‘‘ The Departure of the 
War-Party,” by H. F. Farny, well drawn and well com- 
posed, is as devoid of color and air as a tinted pho- 
tograph. 

W. L. Palmer has sent eight paintings, equally divided 
between Venetian views and crisp, American snow 
Of the former, the atmospheric “ Moonlight on 
Charles Warren Eaton 
has sent ten sympathetic interpretations of winter land- 


scenes. 
the Grand Canal” is the best. 
scape. Bruce Crane’s two contributions also deal with 
the decline of the year. T. P. Anschutz is another 
“numerous” contributor, with seven small, lively sketches 
of “Old Boatmen,”” naked lads watching “A Crab 
Fight’ on the shore, long-legged calves in “ Sea-board 
Pastures”—all set forth pleasantly in pure’ water-color. 

It is, indeed, an emphatically pleasant exhibition ; with 
no important pictures, with many that are charming, 
clever, original, or poetic, and with very few falling be- 
low a high standard. Carleton Chapman sends “A 
Stern Chase,” with a ship in full sail amazingly high on 
the water. I like better his “ Engagement between the 
Wasp and the Frolic,” although the qualities are rather 
those of the illustrator than of the painter, and the same 
may be said of W. L. Sonntag, Jr.’s, “ Coup de Grace.” 
The two pictures hanging near each other allow of a 
comparison between the modern armed turret type of 
vessel and the ships of 1812. In the same room Ross 
Turner’s “ Sea-Rover” shows a still more ancient order 
of marine architecture, in a stately, high-pooped galleon 
with emblazoned sails, reflected in the long, oily swell of 
a calm ocean. This is a good picture, and so is Walter 
L. Dean’s “ Toilers of the Sea,” fishermen at work in 
their heavy boat in the midst of prismatic effects of sky 
and water. The marines generally are more remark- 
able for quantity than quality. Bricher, Rehn, Richards, 
H. H. Breckinridge, H. N. Cady, and Emily Mann have 








all dabbled their hands in the water. W. H. Drake, 
E. H. Potthast, and Childe Hassam show lively bits of 
Bermudan sea and shore. H.W. White has transcribed 
“ Breakers” in pastel streaks of blueand green. He also 
shows some loosely handled Raffaelli-like landscapes, 
which are among the good, small things of the exhi- 
bition. So are G. W. Peters’s truthful winter scenes, 
Emile Stange’s dim green, “In Pennsylvania,” Sargent 
Kendall's flat posteresque ‘‘ Elevated Road at Night,” 
F. B. Williams's low-toned, mysterious little pastorals a 
la Albert Ryder. Mrs, R. E. Sherwood’s most attrac- 
tive contribution is a very free and graceful “ Study” in 
pastel of a colonial young lady in flowered satin and 
powdered hair. Her sister, Lydia Emmet, sends two 
“ Portraits” in pastel, capable, but less pleasing than 
One of 
the largest figure studies is Helefeld’s ‘“‘ Temptation.” 
It is, indeed, too large for its subject, a child eying 


Jacob Wagner's portrait, called “ The Rose.” 


a plate of apples, and for its vague, muddy, would- 
be Dutch treatment. Dutch treatment and subjects 
abound. Clara McChesney sends “Gleaners;” J. J. 
Redmond, sober, lucid views of ‘“ Amsterdam” and 
“ Bruges ;”’ C. H.Woodbury, moist, green “ Hedgerows,” 
and Marcia O. Woodbury, an incisively characterized 
* Smoker.” 

Local artists have presumably expended their best 
efforts upon recent club exhibitions, and are but scantily 
represented, although F. W. Freer sends an uncommonly 
good head in pastel called “ Ethna.” 

I. MCDOUGALL, 


THERE are in Chicago only three prizes offered to 
artists. For aman to contribute but two pictures to an 
exhibition, and carry off a prize on each, is the more re- 
markable. This is what Jules Guerin has just done at 
the recent exhibition of the Chicago Society of Artists. 
The Mead prize of $100 for the best water-color by a 
Chicago artist was awarded to his “ Hauling the Log ;” 
the Yerkes prize of $300 for the best figure composi- 
tion in oil to his “‘ Gleaners.”” The Yerkes prize of $200 
for the best landscape in oil was awarded to Mr. C, E. 
Boutwood’s “ Rain and Tide.” 

THE Central Art Association of Chicago is an or- 
ganization of artists, teachers, and sympathizers, doing 
missionary work among the small towns of the centre 
West. 
various places ; these are principally well-chosen works 


Collections of pictures are sent for exhibition in 


of Western artists, but men of wider reputation, like 
Benson, Tarbell, the late Theodore Robinson, and others, 
are frequently represented. The association also ar- 
ranges classes, lectures on art topics, and permanent 
societies called art leagues throughout the country-sides ; 
the officers of the association give their services; the 
entire work is carried on without money and without 
price except small fees, which barely suffice to cover 
Indirectly 
every artist in the land is benefited by these modest 


the cost of transportation and _ printing. 


efforts at arousing and educating an interest in things 
zwsthetic. So it is worth noting that the association is 
holding its second annual meeting at the Chicago Art 
Among those who 
will make addresses are Halsey C. Ives of the St. 
Louis Museum of Fine Arts, W. M. R. French of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, Charles Francis Browne, Lo- 
rado Taft, and other Western artists. Edwin Atlee Bar- 
ber and F. L. Griinewald will speak on ceramics. F. A. 


Institute at the time we go to press. 


Winslow, of ornamental ironwork fame, and Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler will talk on applied art. 





ARTIST’S BICYCLE FOR SKETCHING TOURS. 


SO many correspondents have written tc us on this 
subject—artists under the impression that our offer of a 
prize is addressed to manufacturers only, and the latter 
with the idea that it is intended for artists alone—that we 
repeat here that the competition is open to all alike. 
As we remarked in our March issue, the artist's require- 
ments are not many, but they call for special carriers 
and fitments; particularly for the indispensable folding 
camp-stool.and umbrella. Now that every one is on 
wheels, the artist will not be left behind, and in his 
name we ask that the manufacturer no longer leave it 
to the purchaser to puzzle out the best attachment for 
his outfit, but be prepared to provide him with a ma- 
chine specially arranged to meet his requirements. 
Feeling the importance of this, the proprietor of The 
Art Amateur offers a prize of $25 for the best arranged 
attachment for an artist’s bicycle. 
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A DAY AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


AT the annual “ opening” there is usually a number 
of new gifts and loans to be seen for the first time at 
the Metropolitan Museum; but few, we suppose, make 
it the occasion of a visit without strolling 
through the galleries to re-view the more in- 
teresting, at least, of the permanent exhibits. 
This spring some important additions have 
been made to the collection of casts on the 
main floor; some Gothic architectural casts 
are set up in one of the rooms off the main 
hall, and others after Michael Angelo, Dona- 
tello, and other famous sculptors of the Italian 
Renaissance are in rooms adjoining. If, now, 
there should be added as good a set of casts 
after the works of the principal modern French 
sculptors, the collection would illustrate fairly 
well the entire history of the art ; for it already 
includes reproductions of some of the Nineveh 
bas-reliefs, a colored reproduction of the Per- 
sian Frieze of the Archers from the Louvre, 
a few specimens of ancient Egyptian wall sculp- 
tures, and many small bronzes, to which we 
may fairly add the fine collection of Egyptian 
sarcophagi. There is also a liberal display of 
Greek and Roman art. But there is no space 
to show anything more. The main hall, which 
contains models of the Parthenon, the Pan- 
theon, the Porch of the Erechtheion, the Ca- 
thedral of Nétre Dame, and other buildings, 
together with a quantity of architectural carv- 
ings of all styles and ages, is badly overcrowd- 
ed. The new rooms are much too narrow for 
the colossal works shown in them, and are 
only fit for busts, statuettes and other small 
objects. We would suggest that, while wait- 
ing for the building of another wing, the Ces- 





fund has been drawn upon for the purchase, from Sir 
Francis Seymour-Haden, of the fine Turner, “The 
Whale Ship,” which was exhibited in the Museum for 
about a year, and which we have already described in 
The Art Amateur. The Museum is to be congratulated 








cleaned, putting it out of harmony with the rest of the 
picture. Both purchases are quite above the average 
of the Wolfe collection. So much cannot be said of a 
third purchase, the ‘“Lachrymz” of the late Lord 
Leighton, although it must be admitted to be a fair ex- 
ample of the painter, The subject is a single 
female figure in Greek costume, standing by a 
memorial stela, with a twilight background of 
cypress trees. It is a respectable piece of 
work, but the collection already held only too 
much of its quality. It is scarcely better, as 
a painting, than the Cabanel, “ Birth of Ve- 
nus,” which we illustrate, though this is only 
a replica and a poor one, and does not, of 
course, compare with the Meissonier, ‘ The 
Brothers Adrien and William Van de Velde.” 
Passing by Meissonier’s much _ overrated 
“Friedland, 1807,” Bastien Lepage’s “ Joan 
of Arc,” Francois Auguste Bonheur’s huge 
“ Woodland and Cattle,”” Fortuny’s “ Spanish 
Lady,” one of the gems of the Museum's col- 
lection, Detaille’s spirited ‘“‘ Defence of Cham- 
pigny,” L’Hermitte’s “‘ Vintage,” and other ex- 
amples, good, bad, and indifferent, of modern 
painting, we stop fora moment before Lerolle’s 
“The Organ Recital,” to enjoy the sense of 
space, of air, and diffused light which the 
painter has succeeded so well in giving, and 
to glance at Dannat’s powerful but vulgar 
“Spanish Quartette,”” and at Rosa Bonheur’s 
“Horse Fair,” before passing to the eastern 
galleries, where are the Marquand and other 
collections, together with several recent gifts 
and the special retrospective loan collection of 
American paintings. This last collection is 
more interesting historically than artistically ; 
still there are in it some good portraits by 

Copley and Gilbert Stuart. 
We illustrate some of the best of the “ old 


nola collection of vases might, with advantage, % 

be moved to these small galleries, where it , masters” —Bartholomew van der Helst’s “ The 
could be studied by the specialists, to whom Guitarist,” Karel van Moor’s strong and re- 
alone it appeals, and that space might thus be fined portrait group of “A Burgomaster of 
made in the large hall, now partly occupied by Leyden and his Wife,” and the delightful little 
it, for the better display of the casts of the early morning interior by Jan van der Meer, 
Parthenon sculptures, at least, which, as now of Delft, in the Marquand collection. This is 
arranged on the two sides of a cloth screen in - one of the most beautiful things ever done in 
a narrow passageway, might almost as well FIGUEE TRON “THE COGAN RECITAL. SY WENRE LEROLLE. that “key of blue” on which the late John 


not be shown at all. 

In the upper galleries there have been added 
to the remarkable collection of musical instru- 
ments some four hundred new pieces, mostly from 
Oceanica and the extreme East. A _ highly interesting 
collection of Greek and Etruscan vases, including some 
very fine specimens of both black-figured and red-fig- 
ured ware, the subjects of the decorations being most- 
ly Bacchanalian satyrs 
and nymphs, Bacchic 


IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


on having acquired an excellent example of one of the 
greatest of landscape painters. Another acquisition is 
“ The Edge of the Wood,” by Théodore Rousseau, one 
of the pictures belonging to the late William Schaus, 
which were lately sold at auction. As we have before 


Addington Symonds has written a very read- 

able essay. But there are other good things 

among these “old masters” which we are al- 

ways glad to see again, such as the “ Hille Bobbe” of 
Franz Hals, one of the Museum’s lucky purchases ; 
and, in the Marquand collection, the Rembrandt por- 
traits and pictures of ‘“ The Mills,” the early little Tur- 
ner, “ Saltash,” and Vandyck’s masterly standing por- 
trait of “ James Stuart, 


Duke of Richmond and 





dances, and the like, is 
lent by Mr. Samuel T. 
Baxter. Some additions 
to the Colman collection 
of Japanese pottery are 
to be noted. But the 
most important of the 
new acquisitions are to 
be found in the galle- 
ries of paintings, and in 
order to give a proper 
amount of space to 
these we will not stop 
to-day on our way 
through the galleries of 


drawings and prints, the h pleerme PO seit i 
gold room, the Chinese eisai hina 


porcelains, the Mexican x ee) 43; 
antiquities, the Revolu- 
tionary relics, the Colis 
gallery of tapestries, 
and other things that 
might reasonably detain 





Seen 


Lenox.” 

Some new modern 
paintings, lent by their 
owners, are in one of 
the eastern galleries, the 
best of which are Le- 
febvre’s “ Pandora,” a 
small but well-drawn 
nude figure painted in 
rather grayish flesh 
tones, belonging to Mr. 
Blumenthal; a cat pic- 
ture by Madame Henri- 
ette Ronner, “ Les An- 
tiquaires,” and the late 
George Inness’s “ Sun- 
set on the Passaic,” lent 
by Mr. John R. Waters. 
Mr. George A. Hearn 
has presented to the 
Museum a good exam- 
ple of Hoppner, “ The 
Lady with the Coral 








us. 
The late Mrs. Cath- 

erine Lorillard Wolfe, 

it may be remembered, 

not only bequeathed her 

large and somewhat 

miscellaneous collection of modern pictures to the 

museum, but did even better in adding an endowment 

of $200,000 for its increase and maintenance. This 


“THE BIRTH OF 





VENUS.” FROM THE PAINTING BY ALEXANDER CABANEL (1823-1889). 


IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 


remarked, it is a superb Rousseau, with a finely painted 
sky, streaked with white cirrus clouds, and a dark fore- 
ground, but, unfortunately, the sky has been over- 


Necklace,” and has lent 
examples of Crome, Ho- 
garth, and Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 

We note with inter- 
est Mr. Samuel P. 
Avery’s published reply to the complaint that the trus- 
tees do not buy American paintings. He says that they 
have no fund for the purpose. Just so. But why not? 
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THE BROTHERS VAN DER VELDE. BY E. L. MEISSONIER. ” Sr 
*“ MORNING, BY VAN DER MEER, OF DELFT (OTHERWISE JOHANNES ey We =o Ye _ 
Of these brothers, Willem and Adriaen, the former is much the more famous. No On 
painter has surpassed him in the representation of ships in calm waters. An ex- There is no more beautiful painting in the Muse um. It is almost wholly in blues. To contemplate it is like looking” he) > “Bo 
quisitely silvery tone pervades most of his dainty work. In 1666 he aroused the the heart of a sapphire. The artist was a friendly rival of Pieter de Hooge, who probably never painted the atmosphere oe f \ r» 
enthusiasm of his fellow Hollanders he painting the naval victories over England ; a room more truthfully than itis done here. (1632-1675.) Y 


but in 1677 he became court painter to Charles II., accepted a pension from him, and 
7 F I F 
painted the English victories over the Dutch. 





PICTURE CATALOGUED AS “THE GUITARIST.” BY BARTHOLOMEW 
VAN DER HELST. 


Painted on canvas (43x53%)- 


This is a charming picture, but the lady is certainly not playing a uitar, and the painting, if b 
Van der Helst, is not up to his usual standard. He was one of the most accomplished Dutc 
portraitists of the 17th century. He is best known by his groups of civic dignitaries, such as 

The Banquet of the Civic Guard on the Occasion of the Peace of Munster” and his “ Judg- 
ment of the Archer's Prize,’”’ both in the Amsterdam Museum. (1613-1670.) 
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“A BURGOMASTER OF LEYDEN AND HIS WIFE.” BY KAREL VAN MOOR, 
Painted on canvas (1844x244). 


This artist was a pupil of Gerard Dow, whom he imitated in his smaller pictures. He is at his best and 
most original in his portraits, of which this is an interesting example. (1656-1738. 
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FIGURE PAINTING. 
THE FEATURES (CONTINUED)—MOUTH, NOSE, EARS. 
IN painting the mouth, the artist has three things to 
look for: color, form, and expression. We place color 
first, as in laying in a portrait it is advisable to secure 
the color impression at the beginning. The color of 
the mouth, therefore, is laid in with a fresh, warm tone 
of red, indicating the light and shade, and less attention 
is paid to detail than the fact that this feature is in the 
right place and resembles the model in its general 
effect of size and proportion. Now, the first step in 








THE ART AMATEUR. 


the French artists express in one word, “ mesquin ;” 
which term may be literally translated in this sense as 
a narrowing or contracting of the form boundaries. 
This is particularly noticeable when occurring in the 
treatment of such a prominent feature as the nose, and 
there is no one part of the whole physiognomy which re- 
quires more careful consideration at the hands of the 
painter. In the first place, the student should make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the obvious (ex- 
ternal) anatomy of the human nose; that is to say, one 


must clearly understand the construction of this feature, 


so that he may instinctively know and intelligently in- 
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whether the bridge is broad or narrow here, and observe 
where the greatest breadth occurs. In some faces this 
space between the eyebrows is very much contracted, 
while across the nostrils or at the base of the nose 
there will be a considerable breadth ; in other examples 
one may find exactly the contrary conditions : a great 
space is seen between the eyebrows, while the nostrils 
are small and round or perhaps high and narrow. Such 
departures from the conventional type are matters of 
importance to the painter in establishing a likeness, 
and deserve careful consideration, 

Perhaps much of the trouble sometimes experienced 


nent gravure 


PORTRAIT STUDY IN LEAD-PENCIL. BY JEAN PAUL LAURENS, 


LAURENS IS ONE OF THE MOST ACCOMPLISHED OF THE LIVING FRENCH PAINTERS, BUT HE DEALS MAINLY WITH HISTORICAL SIUBJE TS, AND 


’ 


DEAD.” LIKE SO MANY OF HIS COMPATRIOTS, 


securing a good likeness is to discover just where this 
“right place” may be. It looks a very easy matter to 
do this, whereas it is in reality one of the most difficult 
things possible. A general tendency among beginners 
is to make the upper lip too long. This often occurs 
through a careless dragging down of the lines in re- 
painting, so that the original drawing is lost. Sucha 
mistake affects the expression unpleasantly, and the 
student should continually verify his spaces between the 
features by comparative measurements. 

In the delineation of the features, the beginner in 
portraiture, mistrusting his own powers, is apt to fall 
into the mistake of over-carefulness. The result is an 
unpleasing restriction of outline, a “ pinched” look, what 





CH SAD ONES THAT HE HAS BEEN CALLED “ THE PAINTER OF THE 


HE IS AN ADMIRABLE DRAUGHTSMAN, AND THIS PRETTY HEAD SHOWS HOW SKILFULLY HE HANDLES THE LEAD-PENCIL. 


dicate with his brush the connection of bone and carti- 
lage and suggest the play of muscle beneath the fleshy 
covering. It is the lack of such knowledge which 
makes the face in some portraits look like a wooden 
mask rather than*a mobile human countenance. In 
painting the nose, the first facts to be established are 
its length and breadth; these facts in relative propor- 
tion to the whole face should be correctly indicated in 
the preliminary charcoal drawing, though as the color 
covers up our guiding lines, we must be to a certain 
extent continually redrawing with the brush. Ascer- 
tain by comparative measurement the width of the 
space occupied by the upper part of the bridge of the 
nose in connection with the eyes and eyebrows. Note 


in securing a satisfactory portrait may be traced to 
such small causes as these. Impressions, while always 
valuable in establishing general characteristics, must 
here be reinforced by actual facts and verified by com- 
parative measures. 

In a full front view, for example, we may divide the 
space across the face and between the ears into three 
parts, and establish the width at the base of the nose in 
the middle division, This, of course, is a more or less 
conventional measurement subject to modification in par- 
ticular cases, but it serves for a beginning. We may 
next ascertain the comparative length of the nose from 
top to tip, always keeping in its place the relative posi- 
tion of the upper lip. 
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A well-known system of measurement which will be 
found useful is to divide the whole mask of the face into 
three parts by drawing parallel charcoal lines horizon- 
tally across the canvas, thus : The frs# at the roots of the 


STUDY OF A CHILD. 


As a point of technical interest to the student illustrator, we call attention to the fact that these two 
drawings are not reproduced by the “ half-tone”’ process, but are made by the direct process. 


hair or top of the forehead; the second line drawn 
through the inner corner of eyes (bisecting the tear- 
duct) ; the ¢4zrd line crossing the face at the base of the 
nostrils. A fourth may be carried beneath the lowest point 
of the chin. Of course as the painting progresses the 
lines are actually lost to view, but the student must men- 
tally keep them before him, referring constantly to 
these guides to verify his proportions. Such old and 
tried rules are likely to be lost sight of in the fascination 
of new, impressionistic methods, but the serious worker 
cannot afford to discard these helps to correctness in 
drawing. Above all, in portraiture is the need felt for 
some such practical guide in securing a likeness. Where 
the drawing is entirely free-hand, in the painting of a 
nose there are many things to be considered besides the 
proportion and general form. The shape of the nostrils 
I have already mentioned, but the manner in which 
they are planted in the face is also significant. In some 
the orifices are large, round, well opened, making dis- 
tinct, perhaps dark, spots on the face; in others, notice- 
ably young faces, the delicate nostril appears like a tiny 
rose leaf, blending into the tone of the cheek, hardly 
perceptible but for a deeper touch of warm pink. It is 
a mistake bordering on caricature to define too forcefully 
the details of this part of the nose, especially in an older 
person. If for the purpose of characterizing the like- 
ness any marked peculiarity there is to be noted, treat 
the feature with all possible delicacy both in regard to 
form and color, resorting to vagueness of line and con- 
venient arrangement of shadow to conceal any evident 
imperfection. 

Do not make the shadow beneath the nose too dark. 
This is a common fault with beginners; compare this 
tone with the deepest shadow beneath the eyebrows, 
and you may find this decidedly warmer and lighter in 
value than you had imagined. The half tint which 
models the nose at the side is often painted much darker 
than it should be; while the high light which glances 
along the bridge and models the end of the nose is fre- 
quently made too uniformly light in color and unmean- 
ing in form. The general color of the nose should be 
studied in relation to the coloration of the whole face, 
and not painted separately ; being such an intrinsically 


BY ADRIEN KARBOWSKY. 


difficult piece of drawing, it often happens that the 
student will unwisely leave this feature unfinished till 
the last, after the whole color scheme is established. 
A fresh flesh palette is perhaps mixed, and thus the tint 
may be made a trifle warmer 
or cooler without one notic- 
ing the fact until the work is 
finished ; then one is shocked 
to find that the nose in the 
picture appears more gener- 
ally pink, or yellow, or gray 
(as the case may be) than 
the surrounding flesh, and no 
amount of patching up will 
remedy this satisfactorily. It 
is indispensable that the nose, 
cheeks, forehead, chin, and 
ears should be laid in at one 
and the same time, and not 
separately, at different sit- 
tings. A touch of color to 
indicate the mouth is suffi- 
cient at first, but this color 
must be true to nature, and 





the general form and _pro- 
portion of the lips suggest- 
ed in their relative position 
from the beginning. 

In painting the shadow 
beneath the nose, observe 
carefully the form of the dark- 
est touch where it lies upon 
the upper lip; this shadow 
is not nearly so dark as you 
will think, but is ruddy in its 
deepest spot by a reflection 
from the warm flesh tint of 
the nose above; if painted 
too dark, it has the effect of a 
hole cut into the upper lip 
when viewed from a dis- 
tance; and to get this little 
shadow exactly in its right 
place is not an easy matter. 
The lower outline naturally 
follows the indentation form- 
ed by the muscles of the lip, and the least exagger- 
ation here distorts the expression. The shadow along 
the bridge of the nose, which in a conventional lighting 
falls upon the cheek, should not be too dark nor too 
uniform in value. Study the outlines here closely from 
nature, and you will find that the form of this shadow 
influences the expression considerably, especially in the 
shape it assumes around the nostril. 

The development of this feature, which exercises such 
an important influence upon the likeness and expression, 
is a study in itself, which we will take up in detail later. 

M. B. O. FOWLER. 


SOME HINTS FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATORS. 


A CORRESPONDENT, W. F. S., writes: “I have a poem 
to illustrate, partly in colors, for a booklet. I wish to 
paint in oils. Is it necessarily put on canvas or could 
cardboard be used? ... If canvas is used, I do not 
know how to arrange the pages ; forthe illustrations are 
not to be full page, but little views and flower pieces, 
with the words or verses scattered among them.” 

The leading question here is easily answered. Can- 
vas is not necessarily used ; the color work in oils may 
be done either upon millboard or academy board; 
but there is no difficulty whatever for illustrator, printer, 
or publisher if the painting is done upon canvas in the 
ordinary ~way. Our correspondent’s inquiry reveals a 
general haziness of idea as to how to set about his task 
—a conditié which not unnaturally exists in the mind 
of almost every one who undertakes such an one for the 
first time, and even of many who have done a great deal 
of book illustrating. A few practical hints from the 
point of view of the book manufacturer will, therefore, 
we think, prove acceptable to many of our readers who 
aspire to become successful book illustrators. These 
hints, of course, concern what may be called the mere 
journeyman worker’s side of the business rather than 
the artistic aspect of it, and yet it will be seen that the 
one is a very useful if not a necessary complement to the 
other. The case actually before us—a booklet to illus- 
lustrate with illustrations scattered up and down on the 


page—will furnish an excellent text, and the general sug- 
gestions here given will apply broadly to almost all 
other cases. 

The artist will be told by the publisher how many 
colored and how many black and white illustrations 
there are to be in the book, the exact size of the page 
and the exact area of the printed matter appearing upon 
it, and the publisher will doubtless have some ideas of 
his own as to the distribution and general arrangement 
of the pictures and text, the number of colors in which 
the color pictures are to be reproduced, and so forth. 
It will be most useful for the artist to learn at the out- 
set the methods the publisher proposes to employ for 
the reproduction of the pictures; such a booklet as this 
may be produced entirely by chromo-lithography or 
partly by chromo-lithography and partly by “ half-tone” 
or line process blocks. And here we would insist upon 
an important point for the book illustrator: take every 
opportunity you possibly can to learn the principles 
and, if possible, the details of the processes employed 
for the reproduction of your work. The more you can 
learn about the practical side of lithography and of the 
making of process blocks, the more you will know of 
their possibilities and their limitations ; you will be able 
to work with them in view, and the result of your labors 
will be more satisfactory to yourself and toall concerned 
than if you are working in the dark in these matters. 

To return to our booklet. Your first step should now 
be to make a “ lay out” or a “dummy” of the book 
the exact size it is to be, and mark off on each page the 
exact area which text and illustration are to occupy. 
Say there are to be sixteen pages and a cover—a usual 





STUDY OF A CHILD. BY ADRIEN KARBOWSKY. 


The stipple effect of these two drawings is due to the granulation 
of the metal plate, and not to the network of an interposed screen. 
For the net-work effect, see the Burne-Jones flower studies on 
another page. Here and there on these figures may be detected the 
parallel white lines of the retouching, comb-like tool. 


size for a booklet—and that you have instructions to de- 
sign the cover. Let the latter form part of your “ dum- 


my.” We will suppose that the publisher proposes to 
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“THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE,” 


ENGRAVED 


FROM THE PAINTING BY T, DEYROLLE, 
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he proposes to cut up and fold 
his sheet for binding, so that you 


can tell exactly which are to be 





the color pages and which are 

the black and white ones when 
eee 

the book is folded. 


ceed roughly to sketch your 


Then pro- 


scheme of illustrations on each 
page within the area given. If 
you have to draw the lettering in 
with your pictures, indicate this 
roughly. Ifthe pub- 
lisher proposes to set 
up his lettering in 
type, get a proof of 
this from him, that 
you may cut it up 
and dispose it 
among your sketch- 
es, SO aS 10 get an 
idea of the general 
effect, and then sub- 
«\ mit your rough “ lay out” to your 


publisher. This approved, you 


WA can go to work to make your 
\ 


finished drawings. The colored 


pictures to be reproduced by 
chromo-lithography may be 
made in water-colors or in oil, 


as we have said, and 








oF ) V4 7, Wy, 2 preferably of the exact 

\ ~{ “yl , ot Ta . size in which they are 

ro. \Y \ \\Wwt / Y), “y to be reproduced. The 
\ \\ us LM) J text which is to be 


printed with these color pages 
had better be drawn on separate 
sheets of paper and in clear black 
and white, as it will most likely 
be photographed on to the stone, 
and it will look all the better if 
drawn one third larger than it 
will have to appear; your color 
pages will thus be in two por- 
tions, which the lithographer will 
unite for you, provided they are 
carefully drawn, so that text and 
color pictures fall in their proper 
places according to your original 
rough sketch. For the black 
and white pages, if you have to 
draw the lettering, make the 
whole drawing of each page, 
text and picture on one sheet of 
paper, and let this drawing be 
one third more than the actual 
size in which it will be repro- 
If the text is to be from 
letter press, the printer and pub- 


duced. 


lisher will arrange the combina- 
tion according to your original 
sketches in the “lay out” of the 
book. , 

Just as the builder never starts 
his work on an edifice until plans 
and specifications are complete 








print the book in one sheet—the color pictures and text 
on one side of the paper and black and white pictures 
and text on the other. Learn from the publisher how 





and approved, so the book 
builder should complete his 
“dummy” or “ lay out” before he starts t6 work, and 
many hundreds of dollars which are wasted on that 
most unsatisfactory item in the printer’s bill known as 













“author’s corrections” may be saved by the compilers 
of trade catalogues, catalogues of picture and other ex- 
hibitions, and all and sundry such, if they will only bear 
this hint in mind. CHARLES WELSH. 
PENCIL DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION. 
WHILE it is true that the illustrator uses pen and ink 
and wash more frequently than any other mediums in 
i process,” 
There 
the lithographic 
The last of these 


preparing drawings for reproduction by 
these are not the only mediums at his command. 
are also black and white oil colors, 
crayon, and the ordinary lead-pencil. 

has qualities which especially recommend it for certain 
Wherever delicacy of treatment is required, 


the pencil may be employed to advantage. 


subjects. 
For exam- 
pie, We associate the quality of delicacy with youth, 
and there is no class of subject better adapted to the 
silvery gray of the lead-pen il line than that of children. 
Still more do we connect it with the portrayal of a deli- 


cate flower—like the rose, for example. Turn to the 
flower studies by Sir Edward Burne-Jones reproduced 
on the opposite page, from excellent photographs by Mr. 


Frederick Hollyer of London. 


suggest the soft texture of the actual petals! 


How charmingly they 
Skilful 
as is the adjacent pen drawing, it fails to convey ad- 
equately the idea of the soft gradations of Nature. 
While imparting a certain sparkling quality not other- 
wise obtainable in monochrome, it must be admitted 
that the black ink line is abrupt, through the absence of 
sufficiently graduated grays. 

When pencil work is to be reproduced for publication 
by the direct process (i.e., without the interposition of the 
wire screen used in “ half tone’), it is best made with a 
soft pencil on a rough paper. In that case each line is 
reproduced without the mechanically broken effect seen 
in “half tone.” The study by Jean Paul Laurens is a 
good example of what effect may be got in pure line 
work. A soft pencil or lithographic crayon used ona 
rough paper gives such a result. Close scrutiny will 
show that the tooth or grain of the paper has been pre- 
served throughout. It therefore follows that you should 
not use the eraser when making a pencil drawing for 
the direct process. The eraser rubs the smut of the 
lead zz¢o the paper and covers up the grain. Ordinary 
charcoal paper is admirably adapted for practice in pen- 
The novice need not 
E. KNAUFFT. 


cil drawing for process work. 
invest in “ special grained” papers. 

FoR color memoranda, pastels are most valuable. 
They present the advantages of all dry media, but they 
are as friable as charcoal, and the drawing is almost as 
difficult to preserve. No delicate drawing can be at- 
tempted with them. They are for masses of color only. 
Still, a subject such as that we have described can be 
very satisfactorily treated in pastels. For more delicate 
and exact rendering of color, water-colors are the only 
means that need be considered. Sketching in oils 
offers no advantages over pastels. To sketch in oils, 
one must carry quite a load of apparatus. The wet 
sketch is not easy of transport. Much depends on the 
touch, and the beginner’s touch is likely to be monot- 
onous and inexpressive. On the other hand, water- 
colors do not compare with pastels for rapid work, and 
To sum up, the 


to make pocket 


should be reserved for serious studies. 
student should accustom himself 
memoranda in lead-pencil; large studies of masses in 
charcoal; line drawings of rich detail in lead-pencil; 
broad color studies in pastels, and more delicate and 
careful work in water-colors, ROBERT JARVIS. 
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FLOWER PAINTING. 


rHE TREATMENT OF SOME SPRING 
AND SUMMER FLOWERS IN OIL 
AND WATER-COLORS, 
HE AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE 
treatment that it is unnecessary 
to repeat the directions in pre sent- 
ing the charming studies of the 
flower by Mr. Paul De Longpré, 
which form one of the colored 


supplements this month. Last 





November a complete lesson on 


the treatment of the “ American Beauty” was given 


with the large panel by Mrs. Redmond, and the pro- 


gressive stages were shown in an extra colot plate. 


A few copies of the number of The Art Amateur con- 


taining this valuable lesson are still to be had.—Editor 


of The Art Amateur. 


LILAc.—This is the season for lilac, and to any one 


interested in flower paint it is among the most 


ing, 
tempting subjects, especially for the worker in water- 


Like all flowers made up of masses of little 


colors. 
single blossoms, it is a difficult thing for the student to 
render satisfactorily, not so much on account of the 


color as of the drawing and the proper distribution of 











ROSE-BUDS. LEAD-PENCIL STUDY BY SIR EDWARD 


BURNE-JONES, 


the masses of light and shade that always constitutes a 
very important feature of such a study. Nothing is 
more trying to the cultivated eye of an artist than to sec 
i mass of small flowers, like, for instance, a bunch of 
violets, hydrangeas, or lilac, treated so that one m iym ike 
out every single flower separately all over the bunch or 
] 


uster, When in nature one can only really see distinctly 
and separately a very few of them fully made out, and 
then only those directly in front 


of the eye, while all those turn- 


has so often been described for 


THE 
Sketch in the lilacs first very lightly with a hard lead 


pencil-—at least those that you see plainly—and suggest 


slightly the outline of the whole bunch. “Then mix, for 


the lightest shade of purple, Rose Madder and Cobalt 


Blue, more 
or less of 
the one or 
the othe A 
according 
to the hue 
of the flow- 
ers; for the half 
open ones and the 
buds you may 
sometimes have = 
to use almost pure 
Madder. 


For the shadows, 


Rose 


go over them with the same tint 
only a trifle deeper. For the lit- 


tle dark spots in the centre, put in 
a touch of pure Olive Green and 
sometimes a trifle of Gamboge. 
To fill in the spaces between the 


single tlowe rs, which are moie o 


ty 


less open according to the fulness 


of the kind of 





lilac, use some 
warm tint of Rose Madder, Raw 
Sienna, and Cobalt Blue, some- 
times with Olive Green cor Gray 
added, or anything that seems to 
you to come nearest to what you see inn 
have already intimated, the parts in shadoy 
treated in mass, only single petals or flo 
gnt. le: es are ot avery tender h@nty 
and are done with Gamboge and Cobalt Blue, \ 
Yellow Ochre added if otherwise too cru 
the light, which, however, may be bluish 
use more Cobalt. For transparent greens in th 
ows use Indian Yellow and Cobalt, for even the shad- 
ows must suggest a light tone of green, 

For painting lilacs in oil colors, almost the same pal 


ette can be employed as in water-colors, but the colors 


must be mixed with more or less white everywhere. 
Substitute one of the Naples Yellows forGamboge. A 
suitable and very harmonious background for lilacs is 
any tone of gray shaded into green; or there may be a 


light green background; or, if preferred, one of a brown- 
nd Neutral 


background of 


ish, grayish tone made of Vandyke Brown 
Tint. Very suitable, too, would be a 
pale yellow, made of a thin tone of Yellow Ochre shaded 


into Raw Sienna. 


] 


DOGWOOD is one of the simplest and most decora- 


tive of the spring flowers. Its rich, warm (yellowish) 


white looks well against almost any colored background, 
but a light one is to be preferred—for instance, one of 


such a tender green as may be made of a thin wash of 


Hooker's Green ; or, ifa more blui h green be preferred 


i 





ing away from the spectator 
appear a blurred mass, with 
perhaps the light striking the 
edges of some single blos- 
soms. Therefore, if you want 
to paint lilac or any flower 
of similar character, be true to 
nature and make out fully only 
the flowers that you see dis- 
tinctly, and if the rest of your 
bouquet shows on the shadow 
side as a blurred mass, scru- 
pulously treat it in that way. 
Forget all about each flower 


as a separate thing, really 





looking the same and having 
the same shape as the other 
would if you were to pull it to 
pieces. You are not supposed 
to illustrate a scientific work 
on botany, but to render ina 
truthful way what you see in nature from the artist’s 
standpoint. 





Our Color Studies of Lilacs (still in print) include the Basket of 
Lilacs (No. 102, oil painting), by H. K. Ely; also, by Paul de 
Longpré: No. 254, Branches of Purple,and White Lilacs (11x16) ; 
No. 228, Yellow Roses and Lilacs (16x24) ; and by Raoul de 
Longpré: Red Roses and Lilacs (No. 283, oil painting). 


STUDIES OF ROSES. 














ART AMATEUR. 
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be equally good. The flowers themselves should be 


very lightly sketched in, with hardly any visible outline. 


g 
The highest lights—that is, all the whitest parts of the 


flower Touch in the 


should be left entirely white. 







grayish shadows, These are of varying hues—some- 
times quite pinkish, in which case you will mix some 
Rose Madder or Light Red in with the Neutral Tint or 
Payne’s Gray. Some are rather yellowish; you then 
idd a touch of Yellow Ochre; or, if they are greenish 
gray, some Aureolin, Put in your shadows light at first, 
and if necessary make them gradually darker. They are 
heavier than in a very transparent white flower, with 


Yet they 


heavy that the flower loses its white look, and is black 


more tissue-paper-like petals, must not be so 


and white instead. Ihe back of the pe tals is often dis 


tinetly red, and if in shadow needs a good deal of Brown 
Madder and also Olive Green. Besides that, a strong 
touch of pink is needed in the outline of each petal, for 
which you also use Rose Mad- 
der and Yellow Ochre in full 
light, and Brown Madder in 
the shadows The centres are 
of a greenish yellow, made with 
Gamboge and some green, and 
the darkest shadow under that 
centre is Olive Green, with 
perhaps a touch of Vandyke 
Brown. The green leaves are 
simple in shape and in color, 
which of course depends en- 
tirely on how the light strikes 
them. Aureolin and Cobalt 
Biue—sometimes Hooker's 
Green—are used for the high 
lights, and Olive Green, Raw 
Sienna, and Cobalt for the 


shadows. The fine brown 








MADE WITH LEAD-PENCIL BY SIR EDWARD 


one of the turquoise order—a wash of Viridian. An 
“old rose” background might be used, made of Light 
Red and Rose Madder, and shaded down into a slightly 
darker and grayer tone, for which some Cobalt Blue 
should be added ; or instead, one might have simply a 
cool gray—one made with Neutral Tint and Cobalt. A 
background made of a thin wash of Antwerp Blue would 


BURNE-JONES, 


stems are painted with Brown 
Madder, Vandyke Brown, Raw 
Sienna, or anything that comes 
near to nature, for they vary 
from brown to green. For painting Dogwood in oil 
colors, about the same palette is used, with of course a 
great deal of white, which is laid on thick in the white 
flowers, with a slight addition of Naples Yellow to make 
the white warmer. 

Directions for the painting of Wistaria must be de- 
ferred until next month. F. V. REDMOND. 





rRAILING PINK ROSF, 


PEN DRAWING. 
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HINTS FOR SKETCHERS, 


THE CHOICE OF MEANS, 


all things that a student is least 
likely to discover for himself is the 
extent to which his -materials: will 
render service easily.- He generally 
wants to force his material or his 
method to give results which it can 
give only in the hands of very skil- 
ful or very laborious people—results 
which, perhaps, he might easily ob- 
tain by some other means. Allongé 
can get the crispness and precision 
of a water-color in his charcoal draw- 
ings,and L’Hermitte thestrengthand 
richness of oil; therefore our ambi- 


tious beginner thinks it should be 





possible for him to do both, and in 
addition to render a good deal that 
both L’Hermitte and Allongé would 
avoid attempting. But if there are different graphic 
arts, it is because each offers special facilities in some 
directions, while in other directions each puts special 
difficulties in the artist's way. It is, therefore, not at 
all a matter of indifference what material a person 
== takes up, nor how he learns to handle it. And he 
should be careful, especially if he be an amateur, and most especially in sketching, 
not to demand too much of it. Better turn to a new method, if some new quality is 
to be expressed. The sketcher should from the first aim to acquaint himself with 
three or four methods of working, and he should keep well within the limits of each 
while using it. In time he will probably find some one in which he can reproduce 
those aspects of nature which to him seem most important and most suggestive of 
the inimitable whole. 
It will kelp him to a choice to point out succinctly the advantages and the disad- 


vantages of the several mediums most in use in sketching. Each of these is an art 


in itself, and though in the hands of clever artists the lines between those most 
nearly connected may be said to vanish, the amateur should keep them strictly sep- 
arate. Enough of nature may be expressed in each to make the work interesting, 
and three or four series of sketches in different mediums will be found to help one 
another out in a remarkable way. 

First, let us say that the beginner should choose simple subjects, with solid, 
permanent forms, as tree trunks, rocks, or buildings as principal objects in the 
foreground, and if he can have these relieved against flat spaces of sky or water or 
vaporous distance, so much the better. Effects of twilight and the diffused light of 
cloudy days are 
easiest. Let us 
suppose that 
some such scene 
is selected, and 
that it is a ques- 
tion what medi- 
um to reproduce 
it in. The an- 
swer will depend 
on the particular 
qualities of the 


subject which 
are considered 
the most desira- 
ble to imitate. 

If form is of 
prime = impor- 
tance and color 
may be disre- 
garded, we are 
still to determine 
whether large 
masses or mi- 
nute details are 
to engage our at- 
tention, whether 
it is some effec- 
tive combination 
of values or 
some subtle 
beauty of line 
that has attract- 
ed us. There 
are scenes, it is 
true, where every 
sort of beauty is 


ia h Like his more famous master, Troyon, Van Marcke is better known for his cattle than his landscape ; but, like him, he excelled in both, as every cattle-painter should. 
present; but the This little sketch offers valuable hints to the student, 


amateur cannot 

hope to do them 

justice ; he should, for the present, be satisfied to leave them to more competent hands. 
For drawing in masses and values (the easiest method because requiring least 

abstraction) any medium which will give a sufficient variety of tints, and by which 





“A VILLAGE STREET.” LEAD-PENCIL 














spaces can be readily covered down, will answer. We may divide them into dry 


media—lead-pencil, crayon, charcoal ; and wet—India ink, sepia, oil, monochrome. 
The former are least troublesome, and most accommodating of all is the lead-pencil. 

We shall have to speak of the pencil again in treating of line work; but for the 
present we will regard it as simply a means of working in values. A rather soft lead 
should be chosen. It is an affectation to use more than one; for the range of tints, 
though all rather light, is much greater than an amateur can find use for. It is rather 
an advantage than otherwise to be compelled to work toward the light end of the 
scale, for when the student comes to use more powerful media there is a strong 
temptation to make everything too dark. 

Suppose that the subject is a gray rock marked with both dark moss and light- 
colored lichens, with a rather rich foreground and background of dark wood to one 
side, the other end of the rock coming against a light gray sky. The sky will have 
to be left the tone of the paper; at most a few touches may indicate the forms 
of the clouds. The rock, foreground, and background will be covered down with a 
light tint. A darker tone will separate the dark wood from the principal subject. As 
to that, the first tone gives the gray of the lichens; another light tone over it will give 
the local tone of the rock, saving out the forms of the lichens. The two or three 
darkest tones that can be got must be reserved for the dark green and brown of the 
moss, and by wetting the pencil a still deeper black can be got for dark hollows in or 
All this work will be done broadly with the flat side of the pencil, 


making no outlines whatever after the first blocking out. 


under the stone. 
The principal subject— 
the rock—being complete, it may be found that a few additional tones can be used 
both in background without confusion. They should be availed of so as to break up 
the masses into secondary masses, but not into small detail. In the background, 
the dark shadows under the branches and the cark stems and principal boughs may 
be indicated, in the foreground merely the formation of the ground. Of the vege- 
tation, a few of the darker stalks and of the dark shadows under the leaves may be 
given, which, if done with judgment, will suggest the rest. 

When the same subject is drawn in crayon, rather less should be at the light end 
of the scale, but much more can be done at the dark end. The paper will be left 
not only for the sky, but for the general tone of the fore ground. The dark shadows, 
only, in the latter can be marked, and but the barest indication can be given of the 
forms of the clouds. There will be a loss of quality in the grays of the stone and 


of the lichens. But, on the other hand, much more may be done in the dark foliage 


of the background, and yet reserve force enough for the dark patches of moss and 


the cracks and shadows of the rock. If the most interesting passage, then, is toward 


the dark end of the scale, crayon may be preferred to lead-pencil. 

The color tone of shadows as compared with that of the light frequently proves a 
stumbling-block to the beginner. Often one finds shadows to be grayer and cooler in 
tone than the light, and that is what nine persons in ten, if you ask them, will say that 
they always are. But, in fact, the lights in landscape are often grayer and cooler, 
that is, bluer, than the shadows, because they reflect the blue of the sky. In 
the afternoon, when the sunlight is very warm—that is, very yellow in tone- 
shadows are apt to have a good deal of violet in them. And even the rich brown 
shadows affected by some of the old masters for the sake of their decora- 
tive appearance 
may be found in 
nature. The on- 
ly rule is to paint 
your shadow as 
you see it at the 
time. 

It is impossi- 
ble to avoid 
these difficulties. 
They are of the 
very essence of 
the painter’s 
task, if he uses 
colors at all. 
Hence the nov- 
ice should avoid 
subjects that 
present other dif- 
ficulties as well. 
He had _ better 
not introduce 
the human fig- 
ure, or animals, 
unless he is a 
very clever 
draughtsman ; 
extended views, 
including many 
objects the ex- 
act form and 
relative position 
of which should 
be shown, should 
be avoided, and 
so should pass- 
ing effects of 
light, however 
charming they 
may be. To 


DRAWING BY EMILE VAN MARCKE, 


these one may come at the end. But there is much beauty also in quiet, simple 
subjects, so much, indeed, that whoever renders the tenth part of it may gain a 


great reputation, ROBERT JARVIS, 
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TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 
NO. 8.—COLOR VALUES, 


[The preceding papers of this series, after dealing with the first 
principles of perspective and light and shade, have led the student 


_ toa point where an elementary understanding of the term color 


values is necessary. With this subject the present paper is con- 
cerned. | 

ALMOST every student in art turns with 
the study Often, 


this subject which awakens the first desire to become 


delight to 


of color. indeed, it is the interest in 


an art student; for we are all familiar with the tyro 


who liberally scatters the most brilliant colors of the 
paint-box over paper or canvas, with the explanation, 
I do love to 


In listening to such statements it is well to re- 


“JT do not know much about drawing, but 
paint.” 
member, with patience, that the speaker has the excuse 
of ignorance; but when bad drawing is seen in the 
color work of more advanced students, found there not 
from ignorance, but from a disinclination for hard work, 
and with a hope that the 
brilliant painting will cover 
all defects in drawing, it is 
hard to find an excuse that 
will avail. 

If the readers with whom 
we have had these short talks 
each month have learned by 
to be a little 


desirous to draw 


this time even 


more cor- 
rectly before painting at all 

if in only a little measure they 
have begun to realize what 
and that it is the 
art work of 
writer will be 
For the 


artist who cannot or does not 


only sure 
foundation for 
any kind, the 
more than repaid. 


draw correctly is no artist at 


there is little if any difference. In natin this group, 
then, in a pen or pencil sketch, we must be content to 
express the fact that our models are all equally light in 
color value; neither very dark, as in the dark green 
book of the previous drawing, nor quite white. 

By going over this attentively, and making a few such 
studies as the ones suggested, the student will 


that 


| hope, 


clearly see while two colors may be exactly op- 


posite as colors, their color values may be exactly the 


same, 
of the 


can consider 


This is a simple statement most elementary 
| } 


way in which we color values. As the 


student continues in his art work, the term will take 


wider and more varied meaning ; it will be found to be 


a much-used and sometimes much-abused expression 


among the pupils of any art institution which he may 


of the 


and by hearing lectures or reading 


attend, and he will finally discover the real use 


words by experience, 
who knows 


books upon the subject by some master 


Ww hereof he speaks. 





all; without an accurate 


sense of form, he is ham- 





pered at every turn, however 


true his sense of color and 


tone may be. And it is es- 











that 
with- 


pecially to be desired 
students working alone, 
out the healthy influences of 
an art institution of any kind, 
and therefore particularly li- 
able to drift into mistakes, 
should realize the importance 
of this fact. 

We hope, therefore, that it 
will be no disappointment to 
such students, whom it is es- 
pecially desirable these pa- 
pers should heip, when they 
find, in considering the sub- 
ject of color values, that there 
is to be at present no thought 
of the colors as colors at all, 
but only of their relation one 
to another in degrees of light 
and dark. This we shall find 
as clearly shown in black and 
white as if we had the most brilliant palette before us; 
and so, if you please, let us consider a few examples of 
the term “ color value.” 

We will suppose that we have three books before us; 
one is bound 
another in a brilliant red, 
very light one; 


in dark green leather, strong in color; 


neither a dark color nora 
the third is perhaps a delicate cream 
color. It is plain that in drawing these books, in char- 
coal, lead-pencil, or pen and ink, since we have no color 
to assist .us, the green and red cannot be shown as 
but their “ values”—that is, the varying degree 
of light and dark—can be made just as manifest in the 
drawing as in the books which lie before us. The 
green book will be strong and vigorous in tone, the red 
much. less so; the cream-colored one, 
haps quite white. 

Now let us suppose another group of books, in which 
the bindings are all light in color; one a pale blue, 
another a buff of just as pale atone as the blue, the 
third an equally delicate shade of green. As 
these three books are, as you see, as different as the 
three preceding ones ; but in their color va/#es—that is, 


in the comparative degrees of light and dark color— 


colors ; 


almost or per- 


colors, 


“ FISHERMAN’S HUT.” 


iN : 
hi \ 
iv \ 





STUDY IN COLOR VALUES. PEN DRAWING 


For a clear statement of the more advanced uses of 
the term may be mentioned the chapter on “ Values” 
in John C. Van Dyke's book, “* How to Judge of a Pic- 
ture.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

To pass now to the practical work which I hope each 
one of you is doing, I would suggest that you begin to 
make more advanced drawings, in which may be intro- 
duced as many of the points we have gone over together 
as possible. Let us suppose that you have chosen dur- 
ing the month some such subject as the accompanying 
sketch of an old sailor’s shop. In commencing such a 


drawing, do not sit too near the corner to be drawn, 
as this will make the perspective tueiolent, and will be 
puzzling to draw, as well as unattractive. It is well .to 
be placed as far away as the room will allow. 

In the next place, sketching lightly the main lines of 
the room in pencil, the principles with which we began 
these talks must be applied. There are parallel lines in 
wall and floor and roof, which must converge more or 
less according as the eye and the pencil measurements 
may determine. Of course, such lines as those formed 
by the irregularly placed boards across the rafters are 


merely arbitrary and must be drawn in by sight, after 
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the main perspective lines are determined. They are 
not parallel with any of the real perspective lines of the 
room, and so are not subject to the rule of parallel lines 
converging as they retreat from the eye. 

The lines formed by the back and legs of the chair 
come under the same rule, while the ellipse of its seat, 
the slanting top of the rough block of wood, and the 
curve of the large pulley, as well 
the little 


as many of the lines in 


cork floats fastened to the nets, may be de- 


termined by an application of the lesson we had in a 


previous paper of this series concerning circles and 
ellipses. 

The arrangement of light and shade, as we have 
previously learned, is determined by the direction from 
which the light comes, in this case through the window 


Make your dr 


particular, watching every little shadow in the subject 


in front. awing a very careful one in this 


you have chosen, and be sure to put these shadows in 


as they really look to you, rather than as you think they 


that the light falls sharp- 


ly upon all surfaces turned 


oug xht to be. Remember, too, 


as the chair seat, 
of coils of 


board, and the 


toward 

the edges rope, 
the upright 
floor. Let 


faces alone 


all your light sur- 
at first, and work 


only with those in shadow, 
If the lighter 
finally too light, it is easier to 


slight 


tones prove 


with a 


than it 


reduce them, 


tone over them, is to 


remedy the opposite error of 
getting them too dark. 


Next comes for consider- 
ation the subject of color. 
Since I cannot see the corner 


you have chosen for your 
sketch, it is of course impos- 
to make 


eral suggestions ; 


sible more than gen- 
supposing 
it to be a place not unlike 
our illustration, it would be 


well to compare the color 
value of the old boards in the 
that of the 


cork-floats, and 


wall with nets 


and darker 
to put the strongest color in 
vigorously and clearly, keep- 
light 
does not hold strong color. 


ing everything which 


If you are working in char- 


coal or pencil, you will have 
opportunities for more grada- 
tions of tone than in pen and 
effective 
sacrifice 


ink, which to be 
must frequently 
many half tones. 

There is yet another quality 
calls for 


such a drawing as this—a 


which attention in 
quality upon which we have 
not yet touched, 
doubt not your work is be- 
It is that 
by means of which 
you may indicate whether any 


but which I 
M. HALLOWELL. . . 
ginning to show. 
of texture, 


object is shining or unglazed, rough or smooth, firm and 

wooden, like the walls or floor, or loosely woven, as were 

the fish-nets in our old shop. This subject is a very in- 

teresting and necessary part of our elementary work, but 
for lack of space we must defer further mention of it. 
ELISABETH M. HALLOWELL. 

CHARCOAL is not available for small sketches or 

memoranda. To bring out its best qualities, it must be 


used on quite a large scale. The paper should be 


mounted on a stretcher; consequently an easel and 


camp-stool are requisite. The drawing is difficult to 


preserve. If fixative be used, much of its finer qualities 
re lost. 


ity of charcoal that it is equally 


Nevertheless, such are the range and the facil- 
valuable to students 
and to artists. In treating the above subject, the whole 
of the paper will be covered down with a rub of the flat 
side of the charcoal; the forms of the clouds will be 
given at once by blending and taking out lights with the 
fingers; the smaller, scattered lights of leaves and 
flowers in the foreground can be taken out with pith of 
bread, and a very complete drawing of all parts of the 


subject can be made, 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT OF BIRDS. 


— OLOR markings are often very clearly 
q defined in birds; but these and 


all outlines must be kept in- 





distinct in the painting, 
if we would give the 
proper rounded appear- 
ance. There must be 
no sharp lines. All 
modelling should be 
soft, but not lacking 


end the first painting 
in gray isan invaluable 
aid. In white, or the 
bright lights of brilliant 
colors, the china should be left clean, or nearly so. 
Elsewhere a good body of color can be used without 
fear of getting it too strong. By a free use of lavender 
it can be kept open long enough for one 
todoa good deal of modelling. Then, 
after drying the work, further details can 
be brought out with soft flat touches. It 
is well not to work much on the head, for 
one must take care not to destroy any 
points of light that may be needed. The 
expression, which is almost as varied as 
that of the human countenance, can _ be 
better worked in for a second painting 
when all the troublesome lines of the 
drawing are gone. Sometimes in the lay- 
ing in it is best to tint the gray slightly, to 
bring it in harmony with the final color, 
and as an under tint for some reds, it is 
well to substitute warm gray. 

Give for a second firing the proper 
colors in flat washes, and then strengthen 


the details, but not with sharp lines, and 


BIRD S 


leave some of the original gray at the out- 
lines, keeping the strongest effects of light 
and color on the nearest parts of the body. 
In the background and accessories often 
very much of the first painting can be 
left, or slightly tinted. Very beautiful effects of tree 
blossoms can be given with only a few worked up strong, 
others slightly indicated, melting into the gray. Orange 
Red, Carnation, Deep Red Brown, and Violet-of-iron 
will give most of the reds. It is rarely that Carmine 
would be wanted, but Deep Purple, Violet-of-gold, and 
And all the blues, 


greens, and browns can be closely imitated. 


the German Blue Violet are useful. 


Song birds are quite as suitable for plate decoration 
for some uses as game birds, and in certain ways would 
be more pleasing. A novel set might be made with 
Humming Birds alone. Their brilliant colors allow one 
every license. With shadowy suggestions of a tropical 
background, and perhaps some of the smaller orchids 
in the foreground, they might be shown through the 
curves of light graceful gold scrolls. For these living 
jewels will bear a hint of the artificial in arrangement, 
Not so our familiar little neighbors ; a plain centre plate 
will suit them best. Let there be no gilding, except the 
narrowest rim. There should be an indefinite back- 
ground, with a reed, flower head, or branch for a resting- 
place. Everything should be simple and cool, breathing 
the freedom of the woods and fields. The very name of 
a bird calls up certain associations, The snowbirds and 
chickadees could have a reminder of winter, in dead 
weeds and snow-laden branches. For Cedar birds, 
Sparrows, Kinglets, and other early comers the tender 
colors of catkins and unfolding leaves will make a beau- 
tiful setting. The name of the Pine Creeper brings back 
a memory of his olive and yellow coat and his restful 
little song, with that of the pine woods that he loves. A 
branch or tuft of needles, with others melting off into 
the gray, are what he wants, as surely as the Robin and 
Bluebird must have apple and cherry blossoms. Who- 
ever has startled a flock of goldfinches from their 
feast in a field of thistles will know where to place them. 
Some members of the large family of warblers are very 
beautiful in color. The Swallows will give another note, 
and the student of bird architecture will find many a 
home dainty enough in construction and picturesque in 
Situation, to warrant a careful study to accompany the 


portraits of its proud owners. 


in decision, and to this. 





Gathering the material for such a set, noting the 
habits and haunts of the little models, making studies 
in pencil or color of anything that would be useful as 
accessories, would be a profitable summer task. 

For practice in bird painting, the studies by Giacomelli 
are all that can be desired. The handling is simple 
Several of the 
best of them have been given, in colors, in The Art 


and effective, and the coloring good. 


Amateur, whose bird studies by Ellen Welby are also 
admirably decorative and true to nature. 

C. E. BRADY. 
HELPFUL HINTS FOR CERAMIC ARTISTS. 

(From a Paper Read before the Bridgeport Ceramic Art Club.) 

] SHALL speak to you of Design, Drawing, Colors and 
Coloring, and of individuality. 

First, then, as to design. Time was when, whatever 
the object to be decorated, the design was placed plump 
in the middle, or else symmetrically around the edge, or 
exactly equal on each side, making the stiffest possible 


effect, and leaving nothing to fancy. 


With the passing of this perfec tly symme trical 


arrange- 


rUDIES BY GIACOMELLI. ft 

ley Mn 

i > 

I. BULLFINCH, ¢ a > 
Il. TUFTED TITMOUSE. A 


ment there seems to have followed an extreme of odd- 
ity—an oddity that might almost be called “ freak” de- 
sign. 

I counsel a middle course, and that, in arranging the 
design upon the object it is to adorn, attention be always 


Lack of bal- 


ance (which might have been preserved in two or three 


given to clever management of balance. 


different ways) is evident, for instance, when one puts 


either landscape or flowers at one side, leaving a wide 





STUDIES BY HENRY STACY MARKS, R.A. 








space of utter whiteness on the other. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most frequent fault (of design) is that too many 
flowers or other objects are brought forward ; that is, 
too many of them are done in pure tints, when a far bet- 
ter effect would have been achieved by putting more of 
Much clumsiness 


them behind—that is, in duller color. 


of design comes from not trusting one’s self to draw 
it with a pencil directly upon the surface to be deco- 
rated, but by resorting instead to-“ tracing the pattern” 
And this 
brings me to what I want to say about drawing. 


fettered—from the 


a process utterly fatal to grace and beauty. 


Many women are handicapped 
very beginning by lack of trained skill in drawing, lack 
of ability to put on paper with a pencil the outlines of a 
flower or other objec t, as they see it, and so, alas! un- 
willing to dis¢ ipline themselves in this direction by con- 
stant practice and the most careful and patient obser- 
vation, they allow themselves to copy and to use bad 
designs ; and yet, who more heartbroken than they when 
that terrible creature, the critic, tells them that their 
flowers, or their cupids, or their nymphs are out of 
drawing ? 

As an example of this lack of observation, this lack of 
a trained eye, | may remark that wood- 


violets are often painted as if perfectly 


flat—as if all the pet ils were of the same 
size, and of any other number than five; 
as if the centre were white, and as if the 
sten ere straight; whereas, you will 
never tind a violet with a straight stem, 
but with that subtle curve near the flower, 
so graceful and so beautiful; nor with 
peta S ol equ | size, the two side ones be- 
ing narrower than the others, flaring off 


} ] 


so saucily and so jauntily; the two upper 


ones keeping company by themselves, the 
lower one broader than the other four, 
and often with a velvet throat, and dashes 
of nature’s paint in dainty lines upon it, 
making the unvarying number five, never 
lying in a flat circle. Scripture says that 
“thou canst not gather grapes of thorns 


nor figs of thistles,” a picturesque utter- 


ance which refers to one of creation’s ear- 


liest laws —viz., that each “ tree bringeth 


forth fruit after its own kind.”” But I have 
seen a grape-vine stem painted as yielding 
1 bunch of grapes and, at the same time, the leaves of a 


blackberry plant. Nature never errs in that way, as the 


quoted texts declare; why should a china painter dare 
do what nature cannot do? Owing to this same lack 
of observation, one sometimes sees huge double roses 
painted as flat as a pancake, none of the rainbow tints 


used in shading them sufficing to make them look round. 


W orse still, where figu 


e€ painting is attempted without 
sufficient training in studies from life, one sees swollen 
cupids in stocking feet, deformed ladies with fore-arms 
as long perhaps as those of a chimpanzee, or dropsical 
nymphs otherwise distorted. 

In saying these things I do not wish to be discourag- 
ing, but to emphasize with all my might that a design 


correctly drawn is good in any tone, but that you are 


never to let yourselves believe that good coloring can 
redeem bad drawing. 

You will ask, perhaps, what then can we do? In 
answer, let me give you two rules: First, it is safe not 
to attempt what your training has not fitted you for, 
unless you are yet able to undertake preparatory studies, 
such as drawing from life for the study of the human 
form, if you intend to do figures ; second, when you have 
decided what you will attempt, whether flowers or fig- 
ures, you mus? study from life, and try to excel in one 
thing rather than be mediocre in many. For instance, 
if it be but to paint violets well, so well that you become 
famous for them, you must study the natural flower to- 
day, to-morrow, next week, next year, and the year after 
that, until you can draw them so as to catch all the sub- 
tle grace of form and color. When you can do this, 
every one who sees them, whether or not they can tell 
Study their 
green leaves, the dainty way in which they curl and roll ; 


why, will say that your violets are lovely. 


study the different shape of leaf which accompanies each 
different species, whether round or pedate or heart- 
shaped, and the accurate drawing of these, with the 
flowers to which they belong, will group themselves, 
when you have learned their ways, into designs that are 
sure to please everybody. 

In giving you this advice, I know whereof I speak. I 
have never had a drawing lesson in my life, and yet by 
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this method which I am recommending I have achieved, 
is I could never have done in any other way, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with many flowers, their modes of 
growth, and of the stems and leaves which belong to 
them. Having gained this knowledge, you will be able 
with your pencil to draw directly upon the surface you 
i 


gn you please, without resorting 


are to decorate any desig 





to the process of tracing the pattern. It seems to me 
that in any studio where there are a great many pupils, 
and much work done, the added care of looking after 
the patterns, and the 
consequent sameness 
of design, would soon 
drive one mad. 

Let us now pass to 
the consideration of 
colors and coloring. 
There is never any 
talk among my pu- 
pils about things 
changing in the fir- 
ing. Nor are they 
spoiled as to color- 
ing. Shall I tell you 


why ? Where many 





ceramic workers use 


a long list of colors 


TITMOUSE, 


DRAWN BY 
GIACOMELLI. 


—some of them over 
fifty—requiring va- 
ried times for firing, I 
have banished from my palette all but eighteen or 
twenty, retaining these for the nearly equal amount of 
firing they require. Thus the work comes out, not 
blistered and patchy, with delicate tints destroyed, but 
just as they were meant to look. 

Nor do I ever allow a pupil to follow a copy. Why 
not? Because she would attempt to produce all the 
shades she saw, which in my opinion would be unde- 
sirable. For I hold that what is true of drawing is 
not quite or wholly true of coloring. Your drawing 
must be absolutely correct; your coloring can never 
equal nature, and you must hardly expect to imitate it 
That would be“ 


fined gold.”” But here is where art in ¢ 


exactly. to paint the lily, to gild re- 


lina painting 
lies—to get effects of color that are so dainty and deli- 
cate as to suggest the most dainty and delicate original. 
Draw your violet exactly as you see it, but in coloring, 
often—nay, a/ways—paint it lighter in tone than you see 
it. Heavy, deep-colored flowers on china are not apt to 
be successful unless combined with overglaze or with 
some other manipulation which deepens a part or the 
whole of the unpainted surface to maintain the balance, 
the harmony of design. With the simple scheme of 
colors which I have mentioned, I have found it possible 
to get such good effects that I have risked my reputa- 


tion as a decorator upon it. Greens, which otherwise 
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are so vexatious in the handling 


>? 


so disappointing in the 
firing, when many tints are used, are easy enough to 
A first 
wash in the tone of the required high light may, when 
and still 


make expressive and delicate with few tones. 
well dried, receive some, not much shading, 
deeper accents bring out all the character of leaf or 
stem. Hence, as in many other branches of art, sim- 
plicity becomes the solution of all problems. I have 
said that you can hardly expect to follow nature exactly, 
but you must do so as well as and as far as you can 
even though you must sometimes diminish and some 
times exaggerate values. 

Having had as much instruction from the best teach- 
ers as your time and purse will allow; having studied 
patiently, carefully, indefatigably their methods of pro 
ducing effects, and seized firmly what was ées?, reject, 
if you can, what seems false, and therefore dad. You 
will be able to judge of this by the study of nature 
which I have already recommended. 

Are you painting violets? Go, then, when in a few 
days they peep with dainty slyness through the grass in 
moist, warm places. Gather all you can for study—the 
light, the dark, the large ones and the small; make pen- 
cil sketches or water-color studies of them turned in 
every direction. Compare these studies and the origi 
nals with those you have already painted, and ask your 
self if the latter were well done. It is the only method 
of arriving at the truth. You use mparative ways of 
learning truth in other branches of study; why not 
here? You may reply that all this takes too much 
time, but I can honestly assure you that such efforts are 
by no means wasted. Onthe contrary. you will be fully 
compensated, not only in that delightful sense of power 
which knowledge gives, but in the welcome sh ipe of a 
well-filled purse, whose contents you may, if your con- 
science will allow, expend in efforts to improve still fur- 
ther your art. 

Along with much study, I also advise that you see all 
you can of the work of others. Be willing to go a long 
distance to see ceramic exhibitions, and in them ¢ ompare 
the good with the bad, always asking yourself reasons 
for the difference. 

In passing, let me say of the use of gold that it can no 
more redeem bad drawing than exquisite coloring can. 
I think it must have occurred to the mind of the most 
uncritical person who ever viewed a ceramic exhibition 
t 


in any of our cities, that gold is lavishly used to call a 

tention away from defects of drawing and color. This 
it can never do; it emphasizes and increases such de 
fects. Although 


speaks with all tongues, to every purpose,” he was not 


Shakespeare has said “that gold 
thinking of china painting, or I am sure he would have 
said: ‘* Use not too much of it upon thy china, lest, 
dazzled by its glitter, thou seest not thy faults, yet dost 
drive thy critics to evil sayings.” I believe that it is 
best to subordinate the use of gold to drawing and color, 

And now a word concerning individu- 
ality. After faithful study in the ways I 
have marked out, it can hardly be possi- 
ble that you should become servile imi- 
tators of the style of any one of your 
teachers. The knowledge you will have 
gained will make you strong enough to 
paint yourse/f in your work. In a word, 
it will show an individuality that is worth 


all the efforts you may have made to ob- 


















































PEN STUDY OF 
WISTARIA., 
LEONARD LESTER. 


tain it. What I am going to say to you 

4 as a club in this matter of individuality 
A I should like to say, Or to have said, to 
9 \ every American woman who has taken up 
or is about to take up china painting. 
4, Why would it not be more praiseworthy, 
4) as well as more spirited and patriotic, to 
Pi) lend all our efforts to the furtherance of 
1} American ceramics than to spend them 
vw in futilely copying the Royal Worcester, 


the Sevres, the Royal Berlin, the Dresden, 
or the Delft wares? To copy excellent 
examples is conceded by all to be desira- 
ble work for students, but one who only 
copies, who ever originates, can hardly 
be considered an artist. 

The picture galleries of Europe are full 
BY on certain days of men and women copy- 
ing the works of the great masters. Those 
who do so only in the line of study, as 
suggestive and helpful in their original 
work, may be artists; those who copy 
simply to sell or to possess as merchan- 
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dise, who never aspire to any other process, are ar- 


tisans, not artists, and rarely get any soul or spirit 
into the work thus done. It is quite as futile to expect 
to get perfect imitations of the wares I have mentioned 
(though I have seen some that were fairly good), for 
the originals are evolutions of decades of thought and 
of work, and baffle even the most skilful imitator. I 
believe it a great pity to spend one’s whole time in work 
which never lifts the worker to a higher plane, but re- 
mains to the end an imitation, and therefore far less 
desirable than the original. 

On the contrary, to work in the manner I have sug- 
gested, accustoming ourselves in the beginning to broad 
washes on large surfaces, to be ever studying those 
figures or flowers of our own country which best lend 
themselves. as decorative motives, will enable us at 
length to produce such examples of ceramic art as 
shall be “things of beauty and a joy forever.” Then 
our wares, no longer justly condemned as _ inartistic 
imitations, will be eagerly sought for by purchasers who 
will know their value and esteem them not only for 
their beauty, but for their intrinsic originality. 

Up to the present moment I know that many look 
upon our work as crude, upon our art as frivolous 
Let us show them better things—work bearing designs 
and coloring not copied from foreign wares, but truly our 
own, truly American; and if they are right in calling 
our art frivolous, let us say to them, with Mrs. Brown- 
ing, that “itis better to pursue a frivolous art seriously 
than a divine art frivolously.” 

M. HELEN E, MONTFORT. 


AUTOGRAPHS IN CHINA DECORA TION. 


THE pretty fancy of using initials or complete signa- 
tures in autograph, that began with our notepaper and 
extended to the marking or decorating of various articles 
of ornament or personal use, might be made a pleasing 
factor in decorating china. Many gifts would acquire a 


special value by this simple means. 

A set of cups bearing the autographs of friends would 
be a novel idea for my lady’s five-o’clock tea-table, and 
with cups and color prepared and kept conveniently at 
hand the victims might easily be secured, and by reason 
of its novelty, bear the infliction with more amiability 
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than the autograph album usually inspires. Nothing 
better could be devised for the furnishings of the writing- 
table. For luncheon 

Oe ee . favors, some tiny re- 

ceptacle for the special 
flower of the occasion, 
having a suitable sen- 
timent, or, it might be, 
something personal, in 
the familiar handwrit- 
ing of the _ hostess, 
would be a pretty com- 
pliment. Prizes for 
“ progressive euchre”’ 
or other games, given 
some witty quotations, 
would serve their pur- 
pose better, and add 
materially to the spirit 





MR. FRANZ BERTRAM AULICH. Of the entertainment. 
There are two ways 
AQUARELLIST, AND PAINTER ON PORCE- “s 
LAIN. SPECIALIST “IN FRUIT AND 
FLOWER SUBJECTS. idea. 


of working out the 
The first and 
most simple is with a 
vitrifiable ink, made by grinding any dry color and a small 
amount of powdered gum arabic with evaporated vine- 
gar—i. e., vinegar which has stood in an open dish for 
a few days. This, when properly prepared, will run 
freely from an ordinary steel pen. Some colors work 
better than others; the iron reds, black, Violet-of-iron, 
the darker browns, Carmines, Violet-of-gold and purple 
afford considerable variety for a choice. It might be 
best to use a gold pen with the three last named. A 
brush must be used to fill the pen, and one skilled in 
drawing might add a characteristic little sketch. 

A more elaborate treatment, which would be suited 
to articles of some pretensions, would be to use initials 
only, doing the writing with a pencil, and afterward 
securing it with water-color in the usual manner; then 
picking out the letters in raising, using dots and lines, 
but keeping closely to the form. This would be gilded, 
and enamels might also be introduced. Such a decora- 
tion could be used on a table service if not made too 
conspicuous, 

A pretty idea for a bonbonniére would be to substi- 
tute white enamel for the gold ona tinted ground, or 
tint the object, leaving a panel white, and for the letters 
use enamel of the same color as the tinting. The idea 
can be varied indefinitely. C. BE. Brapy. 

BACK numbers of The Art Amateur contain many ex- 
cellent examples of the right kind of ornamentation for 
table glass. Designs for the purpose are usually based 
on one or another of the well-known historic French 
styles ranging from the time of Louis XIII. to that of 
























MISS M. HELEN E. MONTFORT. 


PAINTER OF FLOWERS ON CHINA AND DESIGNER OF TEXTILES AND 
EMBROIDERY. 


the Empire. Occasionally, when armorial bearings and 
other heraldic devices are to be introduced, resort is had 
to the Gothic or to the more florid German Renaissance, 


NOTED AMERICAN CHINA PAINTERS. 
I.-—MRS. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 

THE author of “ The Book of the China Painter,” just 
published by The Art Amateur, was born in Wisconsin. 
Like many other Western artists, she greatly extended 
her local reputation through the medium of The 
World’s Fair in Chicago, where she made a notable ex- 
hibit. She makes a specialty of figure and miniature 
painting, and her work compares well with the best 
ceramic figure painting of the day. A punch-bowl of 
great beauty recently shown by her at a New York ex- 
hibition attracted much attention. Mrs. Phillips is a 
great admirer of :‘Bouguereau—whose work always re- 
minds one of porcelain painting—and some of her most 
esteemed productions are frankly adapted from certain 
of his best-known pictures. Her coloring resembles 
his as nearly as mineral colors can resemble those of 
oil. We are glad to learn that so competent a teacher 
has been given charge of the china-painting classes of 
the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts for the summer. 
Mrs. Phillips’s permanent studio is in New York, where, 
with her sister, Miss Leta Hérlocker, who does charming 
floral and raised paste decoration, she gives instruction 
to a large number of pupils. 


II.—MR. FRANZ BERTRAM AULICH. 
The great interest in china painting in the United 
States has brought to this country some of the most 








MRS. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 


FIGURE PAINTER ON PORCELAIN, AND AUTHOR OF “** BOOK OF THE 
CHINA PAINTER” (MONTAGUE MARKS, PUBLISHER). 


skilled ceramic decorators of Europe. Among these 
must be named this accomplished Silesian. He is a 
painter of flowers, fruit, and figures; but his roses and 
grapes are so much esteemed that he is afforded but 
little opportunity to show his work in any greater range 
of subjects. His broad, free style resembles that of the 
Royal Berlin Factory more than any other. He uses 
the Dresden colors almost entirely, only having recourse 
to those of other makes when the exigencies of the sub- 
ject in hand demand additions to his regular palette. 
Like most of our well-known china decorators, Mr. 
Aulich paints charmingly in water-colors. He also 
paints on glass, but he does not make a point of teach- 
ing it. He is now making a tour of the country, giving 
lessons to large classes in the principal cities. His 
studio is in the Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


III.—MISS M. MONTFORT. 





HELEN E. 

This lady is well known, especially in New York, as 
a flower painter who has made a special reputation by 
the admirable way in which she depicts violets. These 
she uses largely in her decorations, although she is also 
very fond of the dogwood, which naturally she reserves 
for bolder compositions. Her work indicates a delicate 
perception of color and shows much freedom in hand- 
ling. Miss Montfort is especially clever with her white 
enamel, which she uses over color in borders with capi- 
tal effect. She works entirely from nature and insists 
on her pupils doing so. She prepares her own over- 
glaze colors, gold, and the various mediums which she 
uses. Besides being a china painter she is also a de- 
signer for silk fabrics and embroidery. It is interesting 
to learn that she made the first design for silk manufac- 
tured in this country by the enterprising and cultivated 
Cheney Brothers. The lecture recently delivered by 





Miss Montfort before a china painting club, and pub- 
lished in The Art Amateur this month by her kind per- 














MR. FRANZ A. BISCHOFF, 


AQt ARELLIST, AND PAINTER ON RCE IN PECIALIST IN FRUIT AND 
FLOWER SUBJE 

mission, is replete with the common-sense views on 

decorative art that dominate not only her teaching, but 

her own work. 


IV.—MR. FRANZ A. BISCHOFF., 


Like Mr. Aulich, this very popular artist has had extra- 
ordinary success as a teacher in most of the cities of the 
Union. He was born in Austria in 1864, and worked 
and studied in Vienna, whence he came to America in 
1883. Roses and grapes, too, are his specialties, and 
they are copied or imitated from one end of the conti- 
nent to the other. He manufactures his own colors and 
paints in the “broad water-color”’ style with exquisite 
taste and unrivalled, technical skill. An account of his 
method, together with his palette, was given in the 
April and May, 1895, issues of The Art Amateur. 


V.—MISS MARY CATHERINE WRIGHT. 


Born in Detroit, Mich., Miss Wright studied under 
some of the best teachers in New York and Boston, 
and afterward went to Paris. Her specialty is 
flowers, but she paints fruit admirably. She works in 
the “broad water-color” style, with shadowy back- 
grounds. Although so decoratively treated, her models 
are taken entirely from nature. Miss Wright paints 
very well in water-colors, and she tinds such study so 
congenial that it is feared that she will before long be 
lost to the guild of china decorators Che reproduc- 


tions we have given of some of her fruit and floral sub- 







































MISS M. C. WRIGHT. 
AQUARELLISTE, AND PAINTER OF FRUIT AND FLOWERS ON POR- 
CELAIN. 
jects suggest, even in their translations into black and 
white, the trained hand of the aquarellist. 


[This series of notices is to be continued.] 
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THE CHINA PAINTING DESIGNS. 

THE success that some. of The Art Amateur’s artists 
have had in reproducing in black and white the difficult 
water-color effects which now find most favor in the 
ceramic studios induces us to give more examples of the 
admirable work of Miss M. L. Wright. 
borders from her brush shown in the supplement this 


The charming 


month will be followed shortly by a design for a cup 
and saucer. 

The Plague, No. 1672.—The flowers are white with 
bright centres, in which touches of rich Dresden, Yellow 
Brown, and French Orange Yellow contrast with the 
soft grounding of Robin’s-egg Blue forget-me-nots, into 
which the white flowers lose themselves. The indica- 
tions of pink buds and green and brown-gray leaves 
fade away into a ground of pearl, violet, and green grays. 
About the scrolls of flat gold are washes of warm pink, 
yellow green, the blue of the forget-me-nots, and gray 
green, used so as to produce a soft, suggestive harmony, 


almost impossible to describe. 


The Forget-me-not Border,in semi-conventional treat- 
ment, is at once delicate and effective. The rich yellow 
of the centre of the flowers brings them into prominence. 
In the background are indefinite flowers of Robin’s-egg 
Blue, Blue Violet, and violet gray, with strong touches 
under the forget-me-nots of Deep Violet, and toward the 
centre of the design a few judicious touc hes of rich 
crimson red, The background is a faint pink (toward 
the edge of the plate), violet, and green gray, pale Ivory 
llow green, fading into a pale 


The gold work 


1, 


Yellow (Dresden), and y« 
green gray for the centre of the plate. 


and the 


is done in flat gold, the dots in raised gol 
conventional forget-me-nots in a blue, like the palest 


flowers in the design, having raised gold for the centres, 


The Conventional Border, No. 1674, is an eighth sec- 


tion of a nine-inch rim or plate border. It makes an 
elegant decoration in raised gold and Coalport Green, 
maroon, or a warm pink. It would be greatly enriched 
by the use of enamels or jewels for the most prominent 


dots. 


The Border, No, 1669, would be suitable for plates 
with decoration of Delft blue, or for a monochrome of any 
other color—rich browns on a ground of light coffee, 
for instance—to be laid ina flat tint of uniform strength 
and shade, with de ide d lines of a stronger ¢ olor. Or 


it could be carried out entirely in gold the design 


picked out with the daintiest hair lines of raising, and 
Elabor 


other decoration, unless it be a plain tint, or, perhaps, a 


e borders like this, with no 


afterward gilded. 


monogram, may be very effective on plates for table use. 


The Bowl (coreopsis). For the flowers use Silver 
Yellow shaded with gray toned with a very little Fin- 


ishing Brown, or Brown 17. The centre is a rich red 
brown, Yellow Brown or Brown 108, and Violet-of-iron. 
For the stems, use a bright, clear green. 

Put an irregular border of gold around the top. If 
it is considered desirable to tint the whole surface, let 
it be some color harmonizing with the yellow and red 
brown of the flowers. A pretty effect would be to 
shade from the bottom up, leaving the top almost 


white. 


Fruit Studzes——In painting the ‘“ Blackberries,” for 
variety let some of the smallest be unripe—a cold gray 
green, picked out with a dull red. For those of medium 
size, use a red of Violet-of-iron and Carnation, with 
Others 


may be a cold gray—Light Sky Blue and Black, model- 


touches of Orange Red or Carnation clear. 
led up with Deep Purple and Black, with a few sharp 
white lights cut out. The leaves are a bright, tender 
green, whitish on the back; the thorns are greenish 
white. 

“ Cranberries.” —The colors here run much like those 
of the cherry, some of the young fruit being a whitish 
green, others ivory white flushed with red, and from that 
The fruit 
stems usually are light yellow brown ; others are darker 


through bright red to dark rich red maroon. 
and sometimes reddish toward the tips. The leaves are 


bright green, with white backs. Sometimes strong 
leaves are bright red, and often the whole tip end of a 
spray will be bright purple red, with violet white backs. 
We have nothing that will give the peculiar brilliant 


color of this berry; but Ivory Yellow, Orange Red, 


" 
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Carnation, Deep Red Brown, and Violet-of-iron do very 
well. Having a bright surface, they take sharp, re- 
flected lights, which can be cut out with the scraper. 

The “ Purple Plum” hasa heavy bloom like a grape, 
with a broad, soft whitish light. For this use Light Sky 
Blue, Black, and a very little Deep Blue. On the 
shadow side, work into Deep Rich Purple, with some 
of the gray again at the outlines to round it up. For 
the whitish light take the color nearly off with the 
finger, but leave it soft. Sometimes give a touch or 
mark with the purple, as if the bloom had been rubbed 
off. There is a deep indentation at the stem, with gray 
reflected lights around it. 

For the “ Whortleberries,” the coloring is much like 
that given for blackberries: the berry stems green ; 
the little pip, reddish purple. 





DECORATIVE BERRIES. BY J. WAGREZ, 


“Black Caps.”—These are deep rich purple and 


black, with gray reflected lights. The 
light 


unripe berries 


range from green flushed with red to bright 


purple red. 


GLASS PAINTING. 


WE give this month in the supplement a second full- 
size working design for the heraldic decoration of a 
beer glass after the German manner. As the former 
design was not accompanied by special directions for 
treatment, we will now consider the two designs to- 
gether ; for the mode of procedure is similar for both. 

The scheme of color adopted for the helmet and for 
the floriated ornament springing from beneath it, and 
enwreathing the shield proper, should either contrast or 
harmonize with the heraldic bearings on the shield. 
Should a monogram be the sole device placed on the 
shield, each separate letter may be of different tint, and 
these colors carefully repeated on the crest of the helmet, 
and again, but less strongly, on the uppermost portions 
of the scroll, notably on the distant edges, that no part 
of the entire design may rival in vividness the centrat or 
culminating point, which is the shield, helmet, or corselet. 

Red or Brown Gold, Green Gold, or gold paled by 
the addition of silver can be used to bring out the light 
or deepen the more shaded portions of the ornament, 
in conjunction with opaque enamels for the highest 
lights, or transparent enamels where deeper tints are 


17 


best. Tracing Brown, or an opposite effect of light on 


dark, or of gold raised or burnished, may be used to 
accentuate the little cross-bar touches, in either design, 
that accentuate the angles or serrations of the foliated 
scrolls. 

The five points shown on the upper edge of the 
helmet’s crest, this month, may be treated in raised 
enamel or have the glass panels made for such purpose 
attached by a little glass flux and fired at the last firing, 
as repeated firings spoil by flattening these. 

If preferred, the entire design may be treated in white 
and gold of varied tint, or of one tint only. The lighter 
portions of the design should be enforced by modelling 
the white enamel more thickly than where shadows are 
indicated in these designs, If gold outlines are desired, 
let them be as fine as cobwebs, and fixed at the anneal- 
ing heat before adding the enamels. 

Another method would be to consider the enwreath- 
ing ornament as of gold on the one side, and colored on 
the reverse, or as of two distinct colors, presenting 
themselves naturally and alternately with the roll of the 
S¢ rolls. 
lass, avoid broad spaces; for the 


When enamelling g 


treatment requires expert skill, and accessories not 


always at command. Excellent effects may be obtained 


with transparent enamels overlaid on gold already 
fired, or by etching upon fired gold in deep brown or 
black. 

To bring into prominence the shield, helmet, and 
corselet of these two designs, keep their immediate sur- 
rounding a little darker, or dimmer—use darker gold or 
thinner white, for instance ; so that the eye may not be 
attracted and held before it has first dwelt on the heral- 


dic be arings within the shield. 


THE NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS 


The Fi 


might easily be carried over a large surface, and so fur- 


ral Powdering, No. 1663, is so simple that it 


nish a pretty decoration, which would require no great 
effort to execute. A summer cushion might be worked 
with it in a Roman floss on brown linen or some firm 
material. The drawing could be brought out in outline 
or in some heavier border work. It would also be effec- 
tive and interesting work to cover a surface with the 
sprays, or border a cover and bring them out by darning 
the background behind them in long lines of stitches of 
one quarter inch. Quite a pretty use of a gold or silk 
couching cord might also be made. 

An especial character may be given the flower shapes 
by working the centres in French knots, and taking care 
to work the rays distinctly and in a contrasting color. 


CHE Filbert Motive (No, 1666) would make a pretty 
study in browns. It could be used with good effect as 
a powdering on a large fabric, or could even be made 


to border one, if placed in repeat. It could be worked 
out in a broad tapestry stitch, as indicated in the lining, 
and it is especially suitable for appliqué. It might be 
made very striking if the pods were cut out in brown 
satin and relieved after they were applied by a stitch 
work in brownish yellows. The leaves might be of a 
lustreless material, in order to furnish a contrast, but 
the stems could also be of brown satin worked up with 
A few bright stitches through the centre 
The de- 


a gold or heavy silk cord 


light r shades. 
would give the stems the round appearance. 
sign should be finished with 
couched around the outline. 

Repeated on each corner of a sofa cushion, it would 
make 
It can be treated in outline only, or can be made com- 


a handsome square, covering the ground well. 


paratively solid by filling with close darning, following the 
lines of the design as shown in the drawing ; for the fruit 
with outline only in long and short stitch, and stem stitch 
for the foliage. Solid embroidery cannot be recommend- 
ed here unless done on a heavy, rich material ; in any case, 
this method would scarcely repay one for the time ex- 
pended. Another plan very rapid in execution, especial- 
ly suited for linen goods, is tinting with tapestry dyes of 
water-colors, shading slightly, then outlining and vein- 
ing in heavy stem stitch with Roman floss, ora couched 
line of Japanese gold thread. In laying the gold thread 
care must be taken to keep it tightly twisted, so that the 
filling does not show. For work of this description the 
cotton-filled thread, if of the best quality, is good 
enough ; the silk filling costs at least double, the price 
being from forty to sixty cents the skein, according to 


the thickness, 
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WOOD CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 





OF THE WALL 
IN RENAISSANCE 
THE 


f TREATMENT 
CABINET, 
STYLE, SHOWN IN 
SUPPLEMENT. 
TER the design is well 
traced or drawn, begin 
on one of the side panels, 
and cut down a quarter 
of aninch or a little less. 
Be careful to have the 
and the 


outline correct 


margin lines straight. 
Slope outline inward with 


that is, do 





a flat gouge 
make vertical 





not cuts. 
Be careful to have the background an even depth 
all Have the background carefully dug out, 
and left very smooth and level. Then cut out the eye 
of the leaf, and be sure to let the teeth overlap here; 
remove just enough to give the appearance of lapping 
over. Then take a fluter and begin at the tip of each 
lobe of a leaf and cut out hollows, which must meet 


around. 


below where they turn into the scroll. Then model the 
lobes of each leaf, using a flat gouge, the convex side 
being downward, for removing the wood toward the 
hollows, and use the concave side down for modelling 
toward swelling surfaces. Besides the rib, each lobe of 
a leaf has two other hollows, one on each side of the 
The 


manner of treating the surfaces of the leaves is some- 


rib, These are to be modelled in the same way. 
what like the Roman. 

The scrolls are to be modelled with a swelling sur- 
face, and after each leaf is correctly shaped the teeth 
must be cut properly. A chisel or flat gouge is to be 
used. In notching the leaves, be sure to have the 
notches point toward the apex of the leaf or apex of the 
lobe. Fit the curved tools you use to the outline of the 
leaf, between the notches. Round the surfaces slightly 
from the outlines of the leaves inward, making the sur- 
faces convex. When this is done, take a veining tool and 
put accenting lines, similar to the veins but not so long 
or deep, from the junction of every two teeth tow- 
ard the centre of the leaf. Carve the side panels first. 
After the door panels are traced, take a small veining 
tool and block out the outline of the leaves, and block out 
the background a quarter of an inch deep, or the same as 
the side panels. Commence at the base of the orna- 
ment and work upward. Where the leaves overlap, 


scoop out the concave parts. Be 


careful not to take 
out too much on the parts that are to be left in highest 
Do not 


Be sure not 


relief, nor from the tips of the leaves. finish 
up as you go, but do the work in stages. 
to have the ornament look as if it were glued on, but 
let the parts die away into the background delicately and 
gracefully. It is nearly impossible to describe on paper 
just the exact and delicate treatment required on a 
Renaissance design, but I trust that those who attempt 
this have also done some of the preceding ones of the 
series—in fact, that is almost a necessary preparation, 
The articles have grown more elaborate each month, as 
has probably been noticed,. because they belong to a 
progressive series. I have had the good fortune to see, 
in various schools and studios, nearly all the designs of 
this series carried out since they have appeared in The 
Art Amateur, proving that they are practical, and ap- 
peal to amateurs. 

Oak will be a suitable wood, but mahogany is always 
satisfactory. Again, cherry is handsome and of rich 
color, and even a soft wood can be used, and painted 
white and enameled. Do not put any gilding on it. 

The next design will also be in the Renaissance 
style, but will show still more delicate treatment. The 
tendency of amateurs is to make altogether too 
elaborate attempts; so great care has been taken in 
this series to progress gradually and slowly, thus 
enabling the pupil to understand his materials and 
tools, and so command the ready use of them. At 
the Rhode Island School of Design and at the 
Teachers’ College in New York these designs have 
been carved with great success. 

A section, drawn to one-third scale, is shown 
with the full-size drawings given in the supple- 
ment; it indicates the relief of the different por- 
tions of the design. In finishing, oil can be used— 
linseed-oil—or beeswax and turpentine, according 
to the color or style preferred by the carver. 

KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 






[It should have been stated that, contrary to our usual 
practice of making all working designs full size, the 
drawings of the carved bracket in Renaissance style, 
Nos. 1655 and 16552, given last month, and forming 
part of this series, were made one-third less than the 
actual dimensions.—ED. A. A.] 


APPLICATIONS OF PYROGRAPHY. 
SEVERAL inquiries of late have been received by us 
concerning this mode of decoration, indicating a grow- 
ing interest in the subject. One of the most suggestive 
is from a correspondent, who thinks that not only furni- 
ture, mantels, and the like may be acceptably decorated 
by pyrography, but that the whole scheme for a hall or 
room may be based on it, and asks us to give examples 
The 


latter is much the easier thing to do, for the reason that 


or suggestions, pointing out what may be done. 


pyrography has-not yet been used among us on such a 
scale and with such success as would justify us in point- 
ing to work actually done. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why a large room or hall might not be artistically 
treated in burnt wood, and if combined with other 
modes of decoration, the effect need not be at all sombre. 
A wainscoted and open-ceiled hall, or dining-room, or 
library, of Gothic or early Renaissance design, would 
offer the best field for such an attempt, and oak, stained 
brown, would be the most favorable wood. The archi- 
tectural mouldings should be left plain and the decora- 
tion should be confined to the panels of wall and doors 
and the beams and panels of the ceiling. For the 
beams we woul] recommend a bold running vine _pat- 
tern, forming openings to be occupied by medallions. 
The vine should be outlined deeply, so that it will form 
an incised relief ; and the highest parts may be brought 
out with a little rough gilding. The openings may be 
filled with shields painted in bright colors, or with con- 
ventional But the the 


should be decidedly bolder and less elaborate than that 


rosettes. treatment of beams 
of the panels between, which require to be filled with a 
more delicately traced design, and to be helped out by a 
more liberal application of painting and gilding. As a 
rule, blue makes the most effective ground color, and 
festoons of fruit, or strap and ribbon-work in the Re- 
naissance manner, on either side of a central medallion, 
The fruits, 


flowers, and borders may be touched with color, as well 


will be found effective in most instances. 


as gilding, but the colors are best applied after the panels 
are in place, and it is possible to judge of their effect. 
Such designs as are commonly used in stamped leather 
work, lincrusta Walton, and stamped wall-papers may 
often be adapted to use in such a ceiling as we are de- 
scribing ; but the adapter should merely select from them 
such details as can be rearranged with reference to the 
dimensions of his panels and the general architectural 
scheme of the room. Ordinarily, it is well to make the 
design symmetrica!, with a very marked and important 


centre, 



























MOTIVE FOR WOOD CARVING OR PYROGRAPHY., 





The panelling of walls, doors, and mantel calls for 
yet more careful treatment, and if judiciously intro- 
duced, light colored woods, such as maple, or, in very 
small panels, box-wood may have an excellent effect. 
In this latter case, the various methods of scorching and 
Sole-leather, also, 
As it 
burns to a sharp edge, the line produced may be very 


staining the wood come into play. 
gives very good and somewhat peculiar results. 


clean and precise, while even the fine-grained woods 
give always a broken line. Leather has the further ad- 
vantage that the background may be enriched by stamp- 
ing with small hand stamps. It may be painted upon 
with opaque oil paints used thickly, without any prepa- 
ration; or it may be silvered and then painted over the 
silvering with transparent colors. 

It is waste of laborto attempt to give their general 
form to objects by means of pyrography. All architec- 
tural embellishments, such as columns, mouldings, carv- 
ings in high relief, and the shaping of chair-backs and 
other furniture should be produced in the usual manner. 
The province of the pyrographer is to decorate the sur- 
faces left by carpenter and carver. If properly executed, 
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FABOURET IN BURNT WOOD. BY MISS E. M. JULESCH. 


SUGGESTION FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ORNAMENT. IN ANSWER TO H, F, 


his work blends well with both carved and painted 


work, and forms an intermediate sort of decoration, 
which should tend to produce a harmonious general 
effect. 


be used to give color to the g 


In the case of oak furniture the acid stain may 


ound, saving out the 


masses of the design, which should be carefully out- 
lined, using several tools, so as to obtain varying depths 
and widths of line. Some remarkably handsome hall 
chairs, ornamented with carved scrolls and pyrographic 
decorations in outline and a few stained tints, were 
shown at the late exhibition of the Architectural League 
of New York. 

The large wall panel by Mr. C. W. 


shown there—which is now being exhibited in some of 


Fosdick also 
the larger cities—made it evident that very rich and strik- 
ing effects may be obtained by the combination of dark 
lines, gilt spaces, and the natural color of the wood, and 
doubtless Mr. 
will erelong be showing us how softness and variety 
Mean- 
or “ fire etch- 


Fosdick and other masters of this art 
may be arrived at by the employment of color. 
while, pyrography, or “ fire painting,” 
ing,’’ as some people have fancifully called it, is grow- 
ing in favor ; a very few years ago it was merely a fad 
with which idle young ladies whiled away their leisure 
time ; now it bids fair to become an important branch 
of decorative art. 


A WONDERFUL NEW PROCESS, in operation at the 
works of the Deftford Color Printing Syndicate, by which, 
at a singie printing, designs containing an abso- 
lutely unlimited number of hues are reproduced on 
all kinds of textile fabrics, is described in a recent 
issue of Black and White, a London weekly publi- 
cation. The foundation is a sort of mosaic of solid 
colors, five or six inches thick, whose surface shows 
the completed designs, as it would continue to do 
if one sliced away a million infinitesimally thin sec- 
tions. There is a long strip in which the same 
mosaic occurs half a dozen times. This is run 
over heated tubes, and grows soft and elastic, and 
then it falls upon a revolving cylinder and is rolled 
round it. It is from this cylinder that the printing 
is done, and as the mosaic is six times repeated, 
six copies of the design are produced at each rev- 
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olution. Printing goes on until the whole of the color 


has been worn away. 

After printing the color is not fully developed, but an 
hour in a chamber containing steam at a pressure of five 
pounds to the square inch does that, and then the 
fabric goes to the bath, where it is scrubbed in a strong 
and boiling lather of soap and water. Then it is dried 


and folded into bolts. Its colors are developed and 


fixed ; the thing is finished. 


A WHITE AND GOLD ROOM. 


THE room shown here is an adaptation of such as 
prevailed in England and France in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century and the beginning of the present. It is derived 
mostly from the French adaptations of classic (Roman-Greek) 
motives, but the window tracery in the bay at the end of the room 
recalls, very slightly, it is true, the Gothic. The mantel, with its 
elliptical arched mirror, is of a type developed with extreme 
purity in this country in the Colonial period, while the Gothic 
tracery just referred to, though of later introduction here, is fre- 
quent in English designs of the late eighteenth century. While 
our scheme includes elements derived from different sources, they 
are all such as have been frequently used together, and have 
been so modified and fitted to one another as no longer to appear 
incongruous, 

The beauty of such a room depends very largely on its pro- 
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APARTMENT IN OLD ENGLISH STYLE, 


portions, and on exquisite workmanship in the details. To give 
their full value to the forms of mouldings and the proportions of 

lars and panels, no color is so well adapted as white. Gold 

yuld be used sparingly and mainly in the hollows, where it is 
enriched by shadows and reflections. The vulgar effect of many 
white and gold rooms is due to the lavishing of gold leaf on pro- 
jecting surfaces, where it affords no variety of color, but only 
glaring lights. The whole of the coved ceiling in the bay may 
be gilded, and will look well, because of the concave surface. 
If plain walls and ceiling were substituted, the effect would be 
intolerable. The white paint should be tinted, preferably with a 
little yellow and brown, and the panelling may be relieved by 
very slight modifications of the tint. Many white rooms in 
old buildings have acquired a beautiful tone through age, 
though painted simply white; but this is the result of long 
and gradual oxidation of the oil in the paint, and, since we can- 
not wait for this tone to come of itself, we must imitate it. The 
other colors used should be sober yellows, greens or grays. It is 
well in placing pictures to have a little more regard to symmetry 
than is shown in our sketch. 


DECORATION FOR A LODGE-ROOM. 

A. F. says: Kindly suggest some way for me to fit 
upand furnish a new lodge room—23x48 feet —with 13-foot ceil- 
ings. I am considering a ceiling of stamped steel, but Iam in 
doubt as to how to make both it and the hard-finished walls at- 
tractive, and as to the kind and tint of carpet that should be 
used. The apartment must have a warm, cheerful tone. What 
would you suggest as to curtains and furniture ? 

There are good patterns to be had in stamped steel, the best 
and also the most available for ordinary use being of an ‘‘all- 
over” sort. The hard look of the metal is mych diminished 
by painting it thickly. For your purpose, we would suggest the 
tone of old ivory, which may be obtained with white, Yellow 
Ochre, and a very little Umber; it should be decidedly yellow- 
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DECORATED IN 


THE 





ish, not drab. A.deeper tone of the same may answer for the 
woodwork. It is inadvisable to pick out panels or mouldings by 
varying thetint. For the walls we would suggest a treatment in 
flatted oils, which has the great advantage ot being very easily 
cleaned. There is not much choice amung decidedly warm 
tones, but if you are tired—as is likely—of buffs and terra 
cottas, try a dull pink, compounded of Indian Red and the mix- 
ture already recommended for the ceiling. Very good rugs of 
Turkish design but Japanese manufacture are now to be had at 
all large stores at prices almost as cheap as ordinary carpeting. 
It will be easy to choose from among them some of atone to 
match the walls, Mahogany would be the best wood for tables 
and chairs, or if that is found too costly, some good imitation 
of it. The chairs may be upholstered in dark green leather, and 
the window curtains may also be of a greenish or olive shade as 
a relief to the prevailing reds, browns, and yellows. 


CHINESE CARVED JADES, JADEITES, ROCK CRyYs- 
TAL, and kindred semi-precious stones of unusual interest are on 
exhibition at Tiffany's, ia Union Square, together with astriking 
little collection of old porcelain from Siam, which shows both 
Persian and Chinese influence. Some of the specimens of the 
‘pork fat” and dark green varieties of jade are especially no- 
ticeable not only for the exquisite carving in itself, but forthe 
marvellous management by which a given block of this unsym 
pathetic material of adamantine hardness has been worked to the 
best advantage ; there are single and double disks and trays, 
which are as delicate and look as fragile as glass. Among the 
crystals, we specially noted a marvellous box five inches square 
with close-fitting cover; spheres of such colorless purity that we 
longed to drop them into a bucket of water to see them 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES. 


THE color prints exhibited by Mr. Arthur W. Dow, 
of Boston, at the Grolier Club in New York last month are an 
interesting variant of the old-time Japanese method of printing 
in colors from engraved wood-blocks, a method which has long 
been employed in France and in England with great success, 
and has in some cases been applied in the printing of very large 
editions with little sacrifice of artistic effect. The novelty in Mr. 
Dow’s pictures lies in the facts that. he cuts his blocks himself, 
and prints them himself—not by ordinary methods, for he paints 
each color on the block he has intended for it, and, using a par- 
tieular kind of paper, transfers it thereto by hand pressure. This 
combination of artist and artisan of course leads to some wonder- 
fully beautiful and effective picture making, and some curious re- 
sults were shown by ringing the changes in the color schemes in 
different impressions from the same blocks, But we take it that the 
chief end of engraved blocks is the multiplication of copies. Mr. 
Dow has succeeded in getting some very delicate, varied and 
pretty effects. But does he intend to stop there ? Why take the 
pains to cut the block if it requires as much time, trouble and 
artistic knowledge to print it as to paint a replica of the original 
picture ? 


THE FREE ART EXHIBITION, under the auspices of 


the Educational Alliance, at the Hebrew Institute, in East 


sroadway, near Jefferson Street, is again such a marked success 
that it should bring about a more general adoption of the ex 
cellent idea of familiarizing the poorer classes with works of 
beauty. 


Among those who have contributed the one hundred 
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WHITE AND GOLD, SUITABLE FOR 


pear from view, and vases, veritable masterpieces of Chinese 
carving. Allied to the crystals, and not inferior to them in 
beauty, are some of the objects of rose quartz and smoky quartz 
and the great piece of purple amethyst. 


THE rage for “ blue and white” continues unabated 
in every form of decoration. As for old Delft and other ceramic 
wares of cerulean hues, there seems no limit to the demand for 
them. Mr. Van Slocum, an enterprising young Hollander, who 
has opened a bric-a-brac shop in Fifth Avenue, opposite the 
Reservoir, began business with a fine show of old Delft and 
Chinese pottery and porcelain ; but, although open but two 
weeks, he has already to replenish his stock by new importations 
of blue and white. 


THE Berlin Photegraphic Society is about to publish, 
by way of supplement to the series of photogravures already is- 
sued by that firm from the Rembrandts at Cassel and Berlin, 
seven parts of twelve plates each, printed in photogravure after 
pictures in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. 


THE collection of old and modern pictures belonging 
tothe Right Hon. Lord Bateman was recently sold in London 
at Christie’s, but few of them were of real importance. A beau- 
tiful little coast scene by W. Van de Velde, about a foot square, 
showing stranded fishing-boats and some men-of-war in shallow 
water, brought the highest price, 360 guineas (about $1900). 
Messrs. Dowdeswell and Messrs. Agnew had a spirited contest for 
it, and it went to the latter, who also paid 180 guineas for an in- 
terior, by Palamedes, with cavaliers and ladies at a table; 80 
guineas for a portrait by J. Opie, of his father; and 33 and 25 
guineas respectively for a study of beech trees at Foxley, and a 
river scene, with a herdsman, horses, and cows, by Gainsborough, 
sketches presented by the artist to Viscount Bateman in 1770. 


A DRAWING-ROOM OR A CLUB 


LOUNGING-ROOM. 


and fifty pictures are Durand-Ruel, Knoedler & Co., and Fishel, 
Adler & Schwartz, dealers, and Messrs. A. Wolff, Jacob H. 
Schiff, William Salomon, Louis Stein, Isaac Stern, Isidor Straus, 
Oscar S. Straus, Jules S. Bache, George Blumenthal, Dr. Joseph 
Wiener, B. Solomon, Theodore Hellman, Simon Sterne, and 
Mrs. Jesse Seligman. The exhibition committee were Messrs. 
Benjamin Tuska, chairman, Morris Loeb, William Salomon, 
Sidney Blumenthal, and Lazarus Kohns. The hanging com- 
mittee were Messrs. Henry Mosler, J. Joseph, B. Z. Kramer- 
Scheriro, and Miss Florrie Stettheimer. 


By dropping into the gallery of Messrs. Fishel, Adler 
& Schwartz, in Fifth Avenue, one may find himself in a_veri- 
table garden of flowers, all emanating from the facile and pro- 
lific brush of Mr. Paul De Longpré. One of the pictures is the 
original of a former color supplement given with this magazine ; 
but nearly all of this collection of charming water-colors, we 
understand, are shown now for the first time. A study of roses 
represents Mr. De Longpré in The Art Amateur this month. and 
Roses appropriately form a chief feature of his June exliibition. 


THE NEW YORK WATER-COLOR CLUB recently elect- 
ed Henry B. Snell, President; Rhoda Holmes Nicholls, Vice- 
President ; Charles Warren Eaton, Treasurer ; Mrs. E. M. Scott, 
Recording Secretary, and W. Merritt Post, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. New members of the Board of Control are Irving R. 
Wiles, Florence F. Snell, and Clara Weaver Parrish. The jury 
for 1896 are Childe Hassam, Ben Foster, Irving R. Wiles, Charles 
C. Curran, W. H. Drake, F. K. M. Rehn, George Wharton Ed- 
wards, Charles Warren Eaton, C. C. Haynes, O. P. Smith, F. F. 
Snell, and Emma F.. Lampert. 


THE NeW YoRK ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE has 
re-elected George B, Post president. Other officers elected are : 
Frederic Crowninshield and Daniel C. French, vice-presidents ; 
and, to go on the executive. committee : Bruce Price, C.A. Rich, 
R. W. Gibson, and F. C. Jones. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE, 
by A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M., is laid out on the customary lines, and 
is really a history of European architecture, with a rapid though 
not careless review of other portions of the subject. The various 
European styles are broadly characterized, the chain of tradition 
which connects them is kept in view, and a considerable number 
of important works are pictured and described. The author is 
best in description, a point in which most writers of text-books 
fail; and the student is to be congratulated on being supplied 
with a work which, while extremely condensed, is by no means 
dry reading. Mr. Hamlin is hardly to be blamed for the un- 
philosophical scheme which he has adopted, and which relegates 
all prehistoric architecture, including that of Mexico, Yucatan, 
and Peru, to the domain of archzology, which aims to provide a 
place for Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Lycian, and Jewish archi- 
tecture on the assumption that the Greek was somehow derived 
from them, and which considers Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
architecture in a chapter tacked on at the end of the book. This, 
as we have said, is the usual plan, and considering the over- 
whelming importance of European architecture, it may be too 
much to expect recognition of the fact that art has arisen inde- 
pendently in many centres, and has progressed along many 
though usually parallel lines. About seven eighths of Mr. Ham- 
lin’s work are devoted to the illustration of the various European 
styles, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Medieval, Gothic, and Renais- 
sance. The Mohammedan episode is introduced in its proper 
historical place ; and the Gothic and Renaissance developments 
are given with the greatest fulness of detail. In a chapter on 
‘Recent Architecture in Europe,” the present tendencies in 
France, Germany, and England are well characterized, and the 
‘*remarkable vitality and flexibility” of the modern French style, 
as shown in the new Hétel de Ville, of Paris, the new Sorbonne 
and other recent erections, are particularly noted. A chapter on 
‘** Architecture in the United States’’ is to be approved for its 
frank statement of the new conditions which make any success- 
ful adaptation of the old, logical styles impossible, and for the 
moderate and well-considered praise accorded to the attempts of 
our architects to meet these novel requirements. Our author’s 
conclusion is that ‘* the art is with us in a state of transition, and 
open to criticism in many respects ; but it appears to be full of 
Jife and promise for the future.” An important feature of the 
book is its numerous and well-printed illustrations, most of them 
half-tone reproductions of photographs, but including also many 
diagrams of plans, elevations and sections. It forms one of the 
series of “ College Histories of Art,” edited by Professor John 
C. Vandyke, the first volume of which, on the ** History of Paint- 
ing,’’ written by the editor, we have already reviewed. We are 
glad to see that a *‘ History of Sculpture,’’ by Professors Allan 
Marquand and Arthur L, Frothingham, Jr., is to follow. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $2.00.) 


THE CHINA PAINTER, a complete guide 
for the ceramic decorator. Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips’s long-prom- 
ised work has at length been issued from the press. It is a hand- 
some quarto volume of nearly 350 pages, strongly and artistically 
bound and profusely illustrated. In it will be found not only the 
results of the extended knowledge and practical experience of the 
author, but also of almost all the other leading china painters of 
America, and it embodies the best of all that has been written on 
the subject in our own columns, as well as much that is printed 
forthe tirsttime. It is arranged in progressive stages and covers 
the whole ground, beginning “with the first simple exercises, and 
carrying the student on to the treatment of designs of the most 
artistic character, taking in all the different styles. The book is 
furnished with a copious table of contents and a fulland complete 
index and glossary. It is published in the series of ‘* Art Ama- 
teur Handbooks,” edited by Montague Marks (23 Union Square, 
New York, $3.00.) 


ToM GROGAN is a wonderfully powerful story of 
what a woman can do, and is told in so frankly conyincing a 
manner as to make every character live and move before our very 
eyes. To say anything about the story, except that it breaks 
new ground in a new style and is full of human interest—painful 
and sordid at times—would be to deprive our readers of much of 
the pleasure of reading it. It is well illustrated by Charles S. 
Reinhart. A paragraph has been going the round of the papers 
that owing to some delicate processes in connection with the 
very effective hard, smooth, and permanent-looking binding, the 
binders have had to work in kid gloves. Certainly Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith has not so handled his characters and incidents. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


THE 1896 FIGARO-SALON (first part) has just reached 
us, and it is, as usual, a masterpiece of artistic printing. The pic- 
tures selected for reproduction are each printed in the tints which 
best bring out the color values of the originals, and the supple- 
ment by Jules Benoit-Lévy, ‘‘ The Defense of Rambervillers, 

1870,” is a powerful picture of some of the horrors of war, repro- 

duced most effectively in colors by the well-known typogravure 
of Goupil & Co. Six more parts will appear during May and 
June. (New York and Paris: Boussod Valadon & Co., 


50 cents. ) 


YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE is a wild, exciting, 
and utterly improbable story by Edith Carpenter. It gained the 
$1000 priz2 in the story competition instituted by the New York 
Herald last year, and is certain to please that class of readers 
which is satisfied with the ‘‘literary” pabulum furnished daily 
and weekly by that journal. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25.) 


SPRING NOTES FROM TENNESSEE.—No more close 
observer of bird life since Gilbert White, of Selborne, has 
written on the subject than Mr. Bradford Torrey, and this book 
comes to us appropriately at the moment when ‘‘ summer is 
icumen in,” as the oldest song in the language says. If the 
botanical references do sometimes smell of the lamp and there is 
an effect here and there of labored style, these slight defects are 
more than counterbalanced by the charming insight into bird life 
and bird song with which the book abounds. It is to be noted 
that it is carefully indexed. We hope that one day the publish- 
ers will give us an illustrated edition. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


THE REDS OF THE MIDI, an episode of the French 
Revolution, translated from the Provengal of Felix Gras by 
Catharine A. Janvier ; with an introduction by Thomas A. Janvier. 
Of all the stories of the great French Revolution we have read, we 
know of none that can take rank with this ; simplicity, directness, 
and truth are its hall-marks, and it scintillates with brilliancy 
and living force. If space permitted, we would gladly tell our 
readers something of its interesting Provencal author, and en- 
deavor to convey to them something of the charm of the story. 
But as both are impossible, we must refer them to the book itself. 
(New York: D. Appieton & Co., $1.50.) 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY, being the memoirs of 
Captain Robert Moray, some time an officer in the Virginia Regi- 
ment, and afterward of Amherst’s Regiment. Gilbert Parker 
has found some original material in connection with ancient 
Canadian history, which he has employed with striking advantage 
in this enthralling and forceful story. The taking of Quebec by 
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the British forms the climax of the novel. In this incident and 
throughout his work the author has, by the insertion of faithful 
historical elements, succeeded in giving vividness to the atmos- 
phere of his story and in strengthening the verisimilitude of a 
piece of fiction, which is quite in harmony with actual fact. Ex- 
citing situations and hairbreadth escapes abound ; the love in- 
terest in the story runs like a thread of pure gold through the 
warp and woof of intrigue and action, and most of the characters 
are so vividly personified as to make one feel on laying down the 
book that one has taken leave of a circle of old acquaintances. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

AN ENGAGEMENT is a piquant little love episode in 
the lives of three people, gracefully related by Sir Robert Peel. 
The blot on the book is the smirking faces in the frontispiece. 
(New York and London: F. A. Stokes Co., 50 cents.) 





ART SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS AND NOTES. 

THE ACADEMY OF DESIGN SCHOOLS PRIZE 
AWARDS were made on May 15th, as follows: Antigue School : 
Day classes : Figure—Silver and Bronze Elliott Medals to Bertus 
P. Pietusz and .Emily Baker, respectively ; Bertha Denison and 
William S. Barkentin honorably mentioned. Head—Bronze 
Elliott Medal to Annie R. Forney ; Elizabeth Lahey and Harris 
T. Lindeberg honorably mentioned. Torso—Bronze Elliott 
Medal to Lillian C. Steinert ; A. P. Klotz and Helen N. Rhodes 
honorably mentioned. Night classes: Figure—Bronze Medal 
to Walter A. Schmid ; Theodore Rebele and Elias Schlesinger 
honorably mentioned. Head—Bronze Elliott Medal to Josep! 
R. Seitz ; W. K. Embleton and Harris T. Lindenberg honorably 
mentioned. _ Torso—Bronze Elliott Medal to John B. Blandford ; 
Herman P. Rau and Amelia Langley honorably mentioned. 
Life School: Painting from the nude, Silver Suydam Medal to 
Vincent A. Svoboda; J. Redding Kelly and Giacomo Baim 
honorably mentioned. Women’s Day Class, the Silver and 
Bronze Suydam medals to Elma Olin and Clarice M. Burd re- 
spectively; Elizabeth F. K. Van Elten and Della Garretson 
honorably mentioned. Men’s Day Class, Bronze Suydam Medal 
to Robert K. Ryland. Night Class, Silver and Bronze Suydam 
Medals to Joe Dustrinosky and Vincent A. Svoboda respectively ; 
Edmond Weill honorably mentioned. Composition Class: One 
Hundred Dollars and Fifty Dollars from the Hallgarten School 
Prize Fund to Frederick C. Stahr and Vincent A. Svoboda re 
spectively ; Jesse Hatfield honorably mentioned. Paznting Class : 
Fifty Dollars and Twenty Dollars from the Hallgarten School 
Prize Fund to Emma Dabour and Clarice M. Burd respectively ; 
Margaret Eckerson honorably mentioned. 

Judging from the exhibition of drawings, the school is rather 
weak in the Antique classes, which may be due to too much 
drawing from flat copies instead of from the cast. In addition 
to the honor winners, we desire to name J. L. Lawrence and 
A. Klotz. Inthe Life work, while the general standard was very 
high, one could but wish that less pains had been taken in getting 
finish, and more in accuracy of construction and swing of outline. 
Besides that of the honor winners, creditable work was shown 
by M. Peterson, E. Burgess, Haas, Kalech, Hatfield, C. Abel, 
Wail, Ullmann, Ramsdell, Olinsky, M. Stern, H. Bartlett, Linck, 
H. E. Fritz, and C. Baylos. Among the Composition and Paint- 
ing exhibits we noted especially those of J. Redding Kelly and 
Miss Hall for refinement of color and Mr. H. Sovensen for versa- 
tility and general excellence in picture making. In Head paint- 
ing, Miss Eckerson and Miss Clarice M. Burd showed some 
good character studies, but we did not find the average of the 
class as high as in some former years, 


THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE closed for the sea- 
son on April 29th, with a highly creditable exhibition of students’ 
work. The awards of honors were as follows: First prize for 
drawing and painting to Lawton Parker; second prize, Mr. 
Pulsifer ; third prize, Miss Laur; Mr. Gardner and Miss Wheeler 
were honorably mentioned. The third prize and second honor- 
able mention were special, being made necessary on account of 
the excellence of the compositions submitted. 


THE METROPOLITAN ART STUDENTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, which has a membership of about one hundred and fifty, 
representing the various advanced schools of the city, gave an 
exhibition at the Metropolitan School of Fine Arts, in the stu- 
dents’ room, on May 15th and 16th. 


THE METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL EXHIBITION, 
in the Carnegie Building, might safely have challenged compari- 
son with that of any students’ work in the country. The 
Life Class, indeed, considering the small number of pupils, 
showed a higher average of excellence than we can recall at any 
other display of the kind. There was not a single weak pro- 
duction on view. Ne prizes were given ; evidently these earnest 
students need no stimulus to dotheir best. Their names are: 
A. Foringer, R. Tweedy, M. W. Entz, A. L. Vendrasco, Irving 
Brown, V.Aderents, Allen, Florin Moses, J. S. Carrs, Miss Mac- 
Cullough, and Miss Annie R. Melville. In the Sketch Class were 
A. Foringer, William Thomson, A. P. Rogers, Mr. Giles, M. 
Kleinschmidt, and Miss Edith G. Sewell ; and we must not omit 
to mention Charles Webb, a youngster of twelve winters, who 
showed capital work in pen-and-ink, 


A CONFERENCE ON MANUAL TRAINING at Teach- 
ers’ College, New York, attracted a large gathering on May 16th. 
The Hon. Frank A. Hill discoursed on *‘ The Aésthetic Element 
in Manual Training,” and Professor Goodyear dealt with ‘‘ Some 
Principles of Decorative Art.’’ Not the least interesting feature 
of the occasion was the exhibit illustrating how art is being in- 
troduced into manual training work; contributions to which 
came from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Providence ; from several towns in New 
Jersey, including East Orange and Montclair; and from a num- 
ber of schools in and near New York City, including the Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn. 

Especially noticeable were the wood-carving and iron-work ex- 
hibits, and among the former it was gratifying to note some 
careful execution of the designs given in The Art Amateur. 
Much interesting and instructive kindergarten work was also 
shown. 

THE WESTERN DRAWING TEACHERS ASSOCIATION'S 
third annual meeting was held last month in Indianapolis, and 
was very successful. Full justice was done to a very interesting 
programme, and useful papers on art subjects were read by A. H. 
Clark, M. V. O'Shea, Lucy S. Wilke, Walter S. Perry, Arthur 
W. Chase, Ida C. Heffron, T. C. Steele, and others. The dis- 
cussions were no less instructive than the papers themselves, 
and the exhibits evidenced the fact that much good work is being 
done by the members of the association. 

Mr. WILLIAM M. CHASE is still instructor of the 
portrait and painting classes of the Brooklyn Art School, and, 
so far as is known there, has no idea of resigning that post. The 
statement seems necessary on account of unfounded reports to 
the contrary. 


EBERHARD FABER’S KNEADED RUBBER is an excel- 
lent and useful novelty, specially intended for the artist ; as its 
name implies, it can be kneaded into any shape or to a point of 
any thickness, and it rubs out pencil marks quickly and cleanly, 
without lifting or in any way injuring the surface of the paper. 


THE ART AMATE UR. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor, while willing to consider anything offered for 
publication, cannot return rejected manuscripts or designs un- 
less accompanied by a remittance to cover the cost of doing so; and 
he accepts no responsibility of any kind in connection with any 
manuscripts or designs which may be sent to him unsolicited, 
whether accompanied with a remittance for thetr return or not. 





COMBINATION OF O/L WATER-COLORS. 


CYCLIST, J. B. S., and others who have inquired about 
the practice of using a combination of oil and water-colors as a 
time-saving device in sketching from nature, will be interested 
in the ielipbier communicé ation from Mr. Charles Volkmar, to 
whom we submitted the queries. We need hardly add that Mr. 
Volkmar is a skilled landscape painter in both mediums : 


AND 


To the Editor of The Art Amateur : 

The use of water and oil colors on the same picture is nothing 
new ; the great Turner painted some of his best pictures in this 
way. His method, I believe, was a Until lately the 
proper water-colors for the combination could not be obtained ; 
but I find that the Moist Oleo Colors answer the purpose admir- 
ably. 

The painting can be made on a canvas al 


secret. 


ready prepared, ot 


on paper if that be preferred. In mixing, you thin the Oleo 
Colors with water and use white freely in almost all the tints, 
handling them as you would oil colors. After the sketch has 
been carried as far as possible, give it a coat of spirit or French 


varnish, which will dry in afew moments. The picture can then 
be repainted and finished in the usual oil colors, 

The variety of texture and rich color quality which can be 
obtained in a short time by this method is astonishing when 
compared with the regular manner of painting—that is, laying 
in and second painting. I find it preferable chiefly on account 
of the tendency, in the ordinary method, when the first painting 
is not thoroughly dry, to grow dark and lose its lustre. This 
combination of water and oil color is especially adapted for 
flowers. CHARLES VOLKMAR. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 
K. refers to an illustration, in The Art Ama- 
teur last December, of the orphreys of an Italian chasuble of 


the sixteenth century—white, red, and green embroidery on a 
foundation of gold brocade—and wants to know what it would 


ae: oe 


cost to make a banner like it. The materials for such a banner, 
including the ground fabric, would cost from $15 to $50. A 
cloth-of-gold might be used in accordance with the suggestion 


given, but this is very expensive. The cost would be Tessened 
by using a silk fabric or by filling in the background with tapes- 
try stitch. The latter method would be a great deal of work. 
The figures cannot be purchased. The design enlarged should 
be marked upon the ground material. Then portions of the 
figures might be cut from a contrasting fabric and applied with 
good effect by a gold couching thre Fy The border and fine 
parts of the design should be done in stitch work. The entire 
design may be worked in stitch and gold embroidery, and prob- 
ably is so done in the original. 


X. Y. Z. asks “how to press embroidery done on 
white satin?” Embroidery on a satin ground should not 
be pressed. A hot iron is most injurious to such material, and 
the smooth result of the pressing will not be lasting; for the 
weight of the fabric will, after a litt draw the work. Allem- 
broidery except that done on a wash material should be pasted 
on the back while framed. If your work is done directly on the 
satin, without a linen backing, great care will be necessary in put- 
ting on and rubbing in the paste, in to avoid it striking 





le wear, 


order 


through. Full directions for pasting embroideries of this sort 
will be found under ‘‘ Talks on Embroidery” in the October, 
1895, issue of The Art Amateur, and instructions for pressing in 


the April number of the same year 


CHINA PAINTING. 


The “Lotos Ware” is made by The 
Taylor & Knowles Co., East Liverpool. It is kept 
at many art stores, including that of M. T. Wynne (65 
New York), who no doubt would give you 
(2) We know ‘nothing 


D. M.—(1) 
Knowles, 
in stock 
East Thirteenth Street, 
the special information you ask for 


about the brand of French china with which you have such aun 
unfortunate experience. Most of the best brands of French 
china are sold by Bawo & Dotter (26 Barclay Street, New York), 


who, on request, if you mention The Art Amateur, would send 


you their illustrated catalogue, 


NEW SUBSCRIBER.—(1) Particular care is necessary 
in painting on and firing the English soft glaze wares, which also 
are dearer than the French. (2) ‘t Royal Worcester” is no 
longer popular with amateurs. (3) For all purposes to which 


the application of Liquid Gold is suitable there is no preparation 
which can be more highly commended than that made by L. 
Cooley, proprietor of the Roston China Decorating Works (38 


Tennyson Street). If you cannot get it in your town, he will 
send it direct by mail. 
SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


BENT IRON.—Iron oil-wells suitable for such a lamp- 
stand as you have made in the Venetian Bent Iron Work can be 
procured from the manufacturers at varying prices. These with 
burners and any of the parts you may require may be had of The 
Rochester Lamp Company, 42 Park Place, New York, But your 
better plan would have been to have got the well and burner first 
and to have made your bent-iron stand to fit them. 


J. R. B.—The identification and dating of hall marks 
on silver are troublesome, and necessarily t take’ up a great deal 
of time. We have expert assistance at hand, and would un- 
dertake the task under the general conditions of our Bureau of 
Criticism, charging a fee according to the time, etc., employed. 
Your best plan would be to send us rubbings or impressions of 
the marks, and if possible a photograph of the pieces of silver. 


ARTIST CYCLIST.—We shall certainly publish the 
details of the successful design for the bicycle carrier attachment 
for sketching tours, and probably of others that may possess 
points of interest. Therefore, let your description be clear and 
your drawings (made with the pen on smooth paper with d/ack 
ink) neatly and carefully finished, so that they may be accurately 
reproduced. 

IT is natural enough, of course, to find Mlle. Sara 
Bernhardt in line with the late Henry Ward Beecher, and the 
rest, recommending the use of Pear’s Soap; but the proprietors 
should avail themselves of her well-known talent as a graphic 
artist, by getting her to provide an illustrated advertisement— 
which might also serve as a ‘‘ poster’’—depicting herself before 
the mirror in her dressing-room, at the end of the play, removing 
the paint and powder of her ‘ make-up” with soap conspicuous- 
ly labelled with the invincible name. 
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aoe ###2% CHINA DECORATION - WHITE CHINA - ART MATERIAL. 29##*+2% 
Revevation Cuina Kitn No. 4. 


>] 
Ty > ~ . 2 sc °c ~ d - ‘se : 
M. T.Wy nnes Complete Art Supply Store This is another Kerosene Oil Kiln made on the same general plan 
as our Nos. 1, 2, 3, differing in size and shape only. We use kero- 
sene oil for fuel, and a burner having no wick, free from danger; no 
ashes, no dirt, no trouble. There is not the slightest odor from oil, 
All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China and |; y > Ne : } ini sre is less a radiated i 2 
Pastel Painting; also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. " aoa tam Rk oF Prcnon ~ Rog and through the nature of our lining, there is le - heat radiate d a the 


White China ; Kilns, overglase and underglaze, erected on premises. Free! New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents. 


TAPESTRY 
PAINTING. 


The selection of proper ma- 
terials is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. Now as always this store 
remains the 

Headquarters for 


CORRECT TAPESTRY MATERIALS | 
and is the ONLY place where 


| the genuine 
| 
Almost every conceivable article is now made in China, and A Binant’s 
is to be obtained at this establishment. “ > . 
Wool Canvas, 


can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 inches are the only widths for this cele- 
brated canvas. In no other way than by using the Binant canvas can the marvelous 
Gobelin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also 
in stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry Dyes far exceed any others in the 
market. Special brushes are also necessary and are to be had in assorted sizes 
and grades, as well as the Special Medium (for use in conjunction with the Grénié 
dyes) and the authoritative Handbook : 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTY—(Price, 40 cents). | H J CAULK | NS Manufacturer of China Kilns, Dental Furnaces. Jewelers’ Enamel 
ic Fa PB ' urnaces, Assay and Refiners’ Furnaces, Etc 


; e Nothing more sensible for Gifts than & 
Choice Art Material and Select China 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


studio than from any other 
portable kiln known.—Ex- 
ploston 1mpossible. 

If we were to offer an ex- 
travagant sum to any one 
who would explode our bur- 
ners with kerosene oil as we 
use it, they could not earn the 
money. The kilns are boxed 
and shipped so the purchaser 
has only to remove the box, 
set it in place, and it is ready 
for use, with no plumbing 
bills to follow that will equal 
the price of the kiln. By the use of pipe filled with our non-conducting 
material the heat that other kilns radiate in the studio is all taken up 
the chimney. We use fire clay muffles. 











Circulars giving sizes and prices may be had by addressing 


Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, Books or Supplies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. Wynne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N. Y 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 


P l aS t Cr C aS { S |Hall’s Superior Roman Gold 


2D. — 
| and “Bronzes 
Antique, Roman and Medizval, : 


For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, et« FOR CHINA AND GLASS. GEN UINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. Boxes without our firm name are 
Casts in the Ivory Tint. The best that can p sibly be manufactured, put up | g 


counterteited 
Largest Collection in America. in jars or in glass tablets, ready for use. Send esc. 
trial box of Roman Gold, which contains one 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO. tiisishe'anaytity of seaular7box. For sale by 


ill dealers, Special rates to teachers 


44-46 GRATIOT AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 











TRALE MARK. 





CHINA COLORS. 


“Manufacturers and Importers, 














143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. JAMES F. HALL, MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 
Send for catalogue 467 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. | ‘* Directions for China Painting," 50 cents . (Germany). 
hi ° : PosiTIVELy ‘ 1879 1896 

White China for Decorating. |Roman Gold == set AY Weber & Co.” Fitcu KILNS 

PD PREPARED BY Successors to JANENTzsky & WEBER, 
= M. HELEN E. MONTFORT | MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
‘ a - 
ssa ARTISTIC CHINA. ~*~ 2) nme 
™ STUDIO: nes W. 125th St., N. Y. City. rtist § Materials. | ” ener oo otegesneinabess 
sen r descriptive Circular, 

‘ai ras és SUPERFINE STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS : ; 
my ce, mcolavstiewwves The Hall Keramic Kilns 
ae FOR GAS AND CHARCOAL art 


MOIST WATER COLORS The Most Durable! The [lost Rapid! 


in Pans, Tu 








If you have our catalogue of white 
china, tell us the number of sheets you 


es, Glass Pots 







have and apply for new price list which is 
: ) s L = al Li ire é a First-class ls awarded at The [lost Popular!!! 
we will send with all the new sheets of| & ae anine Saree = may be bp ; Vienna, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 4 
. ae s plied over dry unfired paste or color, : _ “ eci ete For Amateurs or Professionals. 
illustrations. thussavingone firing. Itisalsoespeciai New Orleans and Chicag od ae Firing 
& ly economical in use over white china “5 | accompany each Kiln. J/ you 


Canvas, Academy Boards, need a Kiln, buy the BES7, and 
Oil Sketching Paper and Fine | do not be satisfied with any other 


‘] 9S: yle boxes, 25c., 15-grain boxes, goc. 
Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden, Zz pag salen ta or 


217-219 So. 1ith St., Philadelphia, Pa.| & 2c. for one single box, 1c. extra for each ¥ 





Brushes CS setiil iaiS sgt 
additional box, 8c. extra for registra- & _ clea aati eee wr urner can be adj sted 
tion on orders amounting to $5.00 or / aif 7 fF t and Hai to natural or manufactured gas. 

stare astets. 


The following eminent artists 


New Supplement WB more. 
JUST ISSUED.  W. H. GLENNY, SONS & 00., 


and schools have given the Haut 


TOURISTS’ SKETCHING OUTFITS Kuiin their unqualitied endorse 





; A ~esotim of ; ment; 
CHINA PAINTERS BUFFALO, N. Y. China Painting Materiats, - al as 
3 rawing & Painting Studies ar A. sIsch 
, IMPORTERS OF CHINA. ™® : , ys 1g S i : —S “a , Me - rang ' - = “a = it, 
should send for the new supplement to our cat- | : Siguie ot Vo a pe dietonce Mag sige \ — City Mn L A. ‘Ys i hil. 
alogue containing many novelties and the choic . : . rap ae dag enetctaes . sata 5 Ore Naty 3 Sits. Le Vance nts 
py elapse j < e choic {# 27-sheet catalogue of white china for and Paper Flower Materials lips, New York City ; Osgood Art 


7 decorating sent to any address on receipt of 20% School, New York City; A. B. 
bden, Philadelphia. 





CHINA FOR DECORATION. | XB 5-"\3 “honey. if the catalogue is returned. @? 1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. |“ 








i . Large stock, low prices, liberal treatment BRANCH HOUSES - Ps 
Western Decorating Works ON Oe Oe Ee ee anmees, Ul ee a. 
- Send for Catalegas Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 





Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston China Decorating Works. : HIBBARD’S GOLD— 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. esramisiso sso. L, COOLEY, Proprietor. ? [7/7/77 CHINA. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, ——— 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly Send for Catalogue. 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, - ‘a , , 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- THAYER AN D CHAN] JLER 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and : r 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of =? HOELZER’S PATENT 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and MUFFLE KILN 
rn Send - -“- in ee Photo See of White wg hy cat- 
. , ae : alogue of materials. e wish to call especial attention to our NE price _For firing Decorated China 
Material catego ie, including supplement |2 list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 2 $ys*,, Enamel on, Metals, etc. 
our new show rooms—the largest establish- made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. = cessfully china and glass with 
ment of its kind anywhere. Mention The Art Amateur. wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 


GRUNEWALD & BUSHER; Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand. wy ce enndien, 


THEO. HOELZER, 
11-13 E. Madison St., Chicago. Dearborn, Michigan, 
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Hi egins’ 
American 
Drawing 
INKS cotecks & cotors) 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 


Jo. Pennewt. says of the Black ink :—** There is no ink 
equal to it for haif a dozenreasons, From the tirae you 
open the bottle until you have put all its contents on 
paper you have no reason to find fault with it.” 

A. B. Frost says :—*' I use a great deal of it, and it is 
certainly the best. 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Card showing 
inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints, etc., and for 
scrap-book, tissue work and general 
use. Will not warp, coc om nor strike 
through. Just the thing for mount- 
ing Art Amateur studies. Spreads 
smoothly and easily—no lumps. 
Beautiful white color. Always 
ready. Fully guar: eg red. 

AT 


LL DEALERS. 
(3 07. Far, ak by mail, 30 cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO, Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. 


E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. 


. Faber'’s No. 1224 Kneaded Rubber is especially 
fe 1p ted for cle aning drawings, doing its work rapidly 
and not injuring the surface of the paper. Can be 
kneaded into any desirable shape. 


Graphite Pencil Co.’s 


New Pencil for Artists’ and 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ use : 
‘No. 242,”’ Round and Hexagon, 5 Grades. 


SEND 20 CTS. x xx FOR SAMPLES, 


New York: CHICAGO: 





545-347 Pearl St. 141-143Wabash Ave. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
—STEEL PENS. 


FOR — USE in fine drawings 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000, 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y. 
HENRY HOE, Sor# AGent. 





- Sold dy ALL DEALERS throughout the World 


Go.tp Mewat, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. 

A complete line of colors carefully selected 
and prepared for sale ; also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
ete. China fired and gilded for Amateurs. 

* Practical Hints on China Painting’’ mailed 
free upon application. 

15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LL METHODS IN 
CHINA PAINTING 


correctly taught. Instruction also in Oil, 
—} Water-Color and Tapestry Painting by 
RS. 








W. H. MMULLER. 
Bischoff’s Celebrated China Colors for sale. 
China Firing a Specialty. 


Srupto, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, yy 
pM Sted WALDORF, : N. Y. 
DESIGNS in Water- 
Colors for China- 
Painters. 
MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 
8 East 15th St., New York City. 











“ADELPHI ACADEMY, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. Fames Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as 


S. J. Guy, J. G. oe Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, | 


P. P. Ryder, J. C. Bes ard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
li Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. John 
Harper, R. J. Pattison, ‘hos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in Charcoal, 
Oil, Water and Pastel. 


or both of which classes pupils can enter at any time. 
Terms, ten dollars for one daily session of ten weeks, 
or fifteen for both. 

J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 





The object of this department is to provide thorough | 
| and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
| arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 


and composition; oil and water-color ; perspective ; 


| sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving ; 
| wall paper, carpet, silver, stained glass, and general de- 


sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 


| for the training of teachers are also special features. | 


Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 


| equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
| necessary for study. 


W. S. Perry, Director of Department. 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G. Rose; 
H. Prellwitz; I. C. Haskell; K. E, Shattuck ; V. C. Grif 
fith ; C. F.Edminster; R. Hunter; G.A.Tew ; FE. K. Fen 
ner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler. 

The Fall Term opens September 21st, 1896. 


FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute. 





BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL’ 


OF THE 
Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
OvinGron Srupio BuiLpinG, 
246 Fulton, Cor. Clark eis srooklyn. 
NSTRUCTO 
Life and ‘Con iposttion Classes. 
Life and Portrait Che 1SSES 


WALTER SHIKLAW, 
Wa. M. Cuase, 


Joserr H. Boston, Antique Classes. | 


Massey Ruinp, Modelling and Scu iplure. 
Euizapetn R. CorFin, Per spr tive Classes. 
Particular advantages accrue tostudents ‘rom adistance, 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn. 
FALL OPENING, THURSDAY, OCT. IST. 
For further information address ‘Ihe Curator, 


Mr.Wo. H. Snyper, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.V. 
3 NEW STUDIO 


COWLE BUILDING, 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: Douglas Volk, Instructor at the 
Art Students’ League, New York, T heodore Wendel, 
Samuel W. Neill, Charles D. Maginnis, Andreas M. 
Andersen, C. Howard Walker, Amy M. Sacker, G 
B. Howe, Annie E. Riddell, Ross Turner, W. J. 
Kaula, Frank M. Cowles. The 13th Year now open. 
Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisiai 
Schools. Full courses in Dr awing and Painting, in- 
cluding Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention 
to Life Studies, Portraiture, Illustrating, Modelling, 
Decorative Design and Architectural Rendering. Stu- 
dents have free access to the galleries of the Museum 
of Fine Arts. $500 given in schol arships. Begin at 
any time. Address Mr. F. M. COWLES, as above. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 








(Tue Twenty-First Year Opens Sept. 28, 1896). 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
in painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decora- 
tive Design), E. W. Emerson and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of 
the Museum. For circulars giving detailed information, 

address 
Miss ExizasetH Lomparp, Manager. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


Lowell School of Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. lustitute of Technology. 
DESIGNING. sipengien ion er 


prints. Also, instruction given in china painting and 
cast drawing. A knowledge of freehand drawing is 
very essential. Both the designing and class rooms 
are in the 
Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON. 
CHARLES KASTNER, Princivat. 


E. AULICH 


OF CHICAGO. 
CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 
ROSES A’ SPECIALTY. 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, O. 








asc IN DRAWING AND PRES, 
MR. GEORGE M. REEV 
Pupil of aenjenia Constant, J. P. Eacen and J. L. 
Gérdme, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Instructor at the Metropolitan School of Fine Arts. 


For terms Holbein Studios, 2.7%" N. Y. 


apply 





SHERRATT’S ROMAN GOLD 
FOR CHINA DECORATION. 

It requires only one firing—Is preferred by all 
Decorators—Is the most brilliant, and contains 
more on the Slab than any other Gold on the 
Market. Only $1.00 per box. China, and all 
kinds of materials for china decoration, always 
on hand. 

Painting on china, in all its branches, skilfully 


taught OY prop, s. SHERRATT, 


No. 1315 14th St., Washington, D. C. 
Medal awarded at World's Fair. 





FREE SAMPLE COPY 
A New Elementary Technical Journal 
Of 24 Pages, with a New Plan of Instruction in 
N 
MAkcHITECTURAL. DDIRAWING 
For High School Students, Draughtsmen, Machinists, 


Carpenters, Steam Engineers, Electrical Workers, 
Plumbers, Steam Fitters, Surveyors, Miners. 


Address HOME STUDY (s. 932), Scranton, Pa. 


The Morning Classes are | 
from g to 12 M., the Afternoon from 1 to 4 r. M., either | 


‘School of Industrial Art, 


Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


| FINE AND INGUSTRIAL ART. 


| Has largest Life Class in the city. Industrial 
}aims emphasized throughout. Regular and 
special courses in Architecture, Modelling, 
Carving, Mural Decoration, ‘Textile Design, in 
| cluding Weaving and Dyeing, qualifying grad- 
uates for professions 
Next School Year begins September 28th, 1896. 


For circulars “7 all information, address 
L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
| Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 
Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 
toric Ornament and Architecture. 
Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 
Illustration, under Dan C. Beard. 
Instructors are the practical head design- 
ers and architects from the leading 
firms in the city. 
Tuition, $50.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, See’y. 
SUMMER CLASS. 


New York School of Applied Design 
For Women, 

200 West 23p Street, N. Y. City. 
June 16 to August 20. $15.00. 
ALSO WATER-COLOR COURSE. 
CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY, 
Established 1869. Summer "Term. 


Ten Weeks, June 22 to August 29, 1896. 
Drawing with Charcoal, Pen and Pencil—Painting 











| Fee, $20. 
China Painting and Photography, extra. Fee, $10 
The school building is large and well lit, and is pleas- 
antly located on an elevation in Eden Park, adjoining 
the Art Museum, to which students have free access. 
For information concerning this and the regular term, 
address, A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Eden Park, 
CINCINNATI. 


THE ROUND LAKE 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
HUGO BREUL, Director. 
Season 1896, June 21 to Aug. 14, eight weeks. 
Luition ee, Special arrangements 
for shorter terms. 

Fine opportunities for out-of-door sketching, 
free use of the West Museum, with complete 
collection of casts, loan exhibition of our best 
| Artists, and spacious working — Neatly 
furnished rooms and good board‘at moderate 
prices. Apply for circular to ROU ND LAKE 
ASSOCIATION, RounbD LAKE, N. Y. 


CHINA PAINTING 
thoroughly toucht by an experienced teacher from the 
ROYAL WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS 
(ENGLAND). 
Practical type-written lessons by “ iil during the sum 
mer. Cloisonné materials supp lie 
MRS. M. PRESTON- B RE WER, 
SruD!I0 1022. No. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PORTRAIT AND 
FIGURE PAINTING. 


By FRANK FOWLER, 
Author of 
Crayon,” 
With 3 colored plates bythe author, 
showing progressive stages in the 
painting of a picture in oil. 














**Drawing in Charcoal and 
‘** Oil Painting,” etc., etc. 


The first of the series of 
The Art Amateur Handbooks, 
Edited by Montague Marks 
‘A most helpful volume to beginners in 
portrait and figure painting. It abounds 
in hints, and the instructions are so clearly 


given that they cannot well be misunder- 
stood.” —Boston Advertiser. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, N.Y. 





Lessons in all branches of Embroidery. 
Taught privately, or to classes in New York 
City. Address L. BARTON WILSON, 

23 Union Sq. (Room 12), N. Y 


A cheap way, the Chalk Plate Process, to make 
ILLUSTRATIONS FOR NEWSPAPERS explained in 
The Art Student, 132 W. 23d St., N. Y. City, for Feb. 
Also lectures on CONSTRUCTION DRAWING, by 
Kenyon Cox, Instructor at the Art Student's League. A 
new series on LEARNING TO DRAW, by Ernest 
Kuaufft, Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. Send 25 cents for 3 Nos.; or 50 cents for 7; or 
$1.15 for 4 back Nos. and 1 year’s sub. from March, '96. 


Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 


By Ernest Artuur Garoner, M.A., late Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, and formerly 
Director of the British School of Archeology at 
Athens. With 55 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











in Oil and Water-Color—Out-door Sketching. Tuition | 
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EIGHTEENTH YEAR, 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchool 


Open throughout the Year 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water Color, and Tapestry ; 
also special classes in 


China-Painting 
incharge of anexperienced practical decorator 
SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES AND 
RATES FOR TEACHERS, BEGINNING 
JUNE FIRST, E: 1CH YEAR. 
The Osgood Handbook, entitled 


‘How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, 
Dresden Colors and Gold to China,” 


is the most successful work of the kind ever 
published. 
ln flexible cloth covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. At 
art and book stores, or sent anywhere by mail for 75 
cents, post Jree. 


Osgood Holland Delft-Blue 


Invials,each, . 40 
An entirely new bl ue, repro ducing the genuine 
Holland Delft decorations—the only édue in the 
market satisfactory in all respects for securing 
graduated effects, from the most delicate to the 
strongest and deepest tones. 

FREE! § General Catz lo ge illustrated and con- 

catenin, CNS complete price list of all the 

other OSGOOD ART SC "H¢ i cL reliable specialties 
for china painting, 43 pp., mailed to all applicants 
mentioning ‘THE ArT AMATE UR 

Miss Osgood will chaperone a se elect party on a two 
months’ tour to Europe, leaving New York, June 27th 
next. Send for terms and itinerary. 


|Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 


PRINCIPAL 0SG00D ART SCHOOL, 
12 East 17th St., (ei xy ) New York. 


on 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Redmond 


will take a Sketching Class to Paris, Bel- 
gium and Holland about June first. Price 
of trip, of three months, $375. 

For particulars, address, 


John J. Redmond, 58 West 57th Street, N. Y. 
NOW READY! 


China Painting 


— ) a = 
as a Business 
BY 
ONE WHO HAS SUCCEEDED. 


Octavo, paper, price 25 cents. 
eA Work of Valuable Advice and 
Aid to China Painters who wish to 
Make it Pav. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 
23 Union Square, New York. 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO TEACHERS OF CHINA PAINTING. 

A China Painter’s Souvenir Blue Book 
is now in preparation. This great work is to contain the 
names, portraits, and studio addresses of all the /eading 
Teachers of China Painting in America; also a history 
of our (eramic Organizations, and the present states of 
Ceramic Art in this country, together with other matter 
of general interest to the china painter. It will be printed 
on fine coated paper, and elegantly bound in silk em- 
bossed celluloid covers with gold titles. 

Teachers of China Painting should write immediately 
for further particulars. No charge whatever for engrav- 
ing the portraits of the Teachers, or for insertion in the 
Biue Book. The registration of the names and Studio 
addresses is also free. The Biue Book is strongly en- 
dorsed by eminent teachers, and will have a large circu- 
lation among the art-loving people of America. Address 


B. N. UPHAM, 
7 Mt. Bowdoin Terrace, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF —-ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 
EXPRESSION Summer Term, Plymouth, Mass . 
July 8. Catz alogue free; also specimen copy of 
the newreview A.vpresston. S.S. CURRY, Ph.D., 
or Expression. 458 Boylston Street. Boston. 


“YARD OF POPPIES” 


In all their beautiful colors, for8 two-cent 

stamps—16 cents. Illustrated catalog of Col- 

ored and Pastel studies for 2c. stamp. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, [lass., Box A. 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


If your stationer does not keep them mention 
Art Amateur, and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
jersey City, N. J. 


THE PALETTE ART CO., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for 


Oil, Water-Color, China, 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing. 

A select line of White China. 
Largest Stock of Plaster 
Casts for Schools; also in 
Ivory Tint for decorative 

purposes. 














Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


Two | 36 East 23d St., at Madison ne | 
stores § 167 West 57th St. , opp. Carnegie Hall, TA. Y. 
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ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Works of Art, 


295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


High Class Paintings and Water-Color 
‘Drawings by the 
EARLY ENGLISH 
and Continental Masters. 


SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 


UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 


ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


Chas. Sedelmeyer, 
6 Rue de La Rochefoucauld, 


PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 
Limited 


A Choice Collection of Etchings and Engravings 
Always on View. 


5 &6 Haymarket, London. 9 Rue Traktir, Paris 


New Yo 
York ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Blakeslee Gallery, 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 


Corner 34th St., N. Y. 








SPECIALTY OF 
Early 
‘English Paintings. | 





Editions. 





Selected Etchines. 


Will publish shortly an important work 
on REMBRANDT, WILLI et 
BovE; 
artist’s biography and the descriptions of 





written by Dr. 


eight volumes, containing i 


| Fultus Ochme 


all his works, with their reproduction in 36th Sts. | 


384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 
NEW YORK CITY 


High Class Paintings: 
pai ee School 


AND 


Early English Masters 


Modern P aintings,| LAWRIE & Co., 
* 115 Old Bond Street, - London, England. 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, . 
(Corner 36th Street.) | P I C T U R E 
| OF 


New York office of the largest cot and mot imprtnt| Pearly English 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


photogravure. 

Subscription price in Paris, $250 for the 
8 volumes. 

The richest and most extehsive book 


ever published on any painter. 


amar)” BEL, 











THE 


16 Rug Larrirte anv tr Rue Lereccerier. 


Collection of Paintings 


BY OLD IIASTERS. 





OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


The Property of WALLIS AND SON 
MR. J. D. ICHENHAUSER, | fe French Galleries 


} 
} 
OF LONDON, | 
| 
| 





ae 120 Patt Matt, LONDON 
on exhibition at 


Mr. John Getz’s Art Gallery, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


M. H. Hartmann, 


GALLERY OF * 
Proof Etchings, Engravings, 
and ‘Photogravures, 
American Water-Color 
‘Drawings, 
ForeignFac-simileAquarelles, 
Prints, Photographs, etc. 


A large variety of Picture Frames— 
Special Frames to Order. 
Oval and Square Gold Frames 
With ‘Bow Knots a Specialty. 
Large Variety of French 
Miniature and Dresden Frames. 
MODERATE PRICES. 


N. B.— - large line of framed pictures, for gifts, from 


$1.50 to $5.00. 


Artists’ Materials. 


_#*» An unequalled stock of all kinds of For 
ign and American Supplies for Oil, Water- 
Color, Tapestry. Pastel and China Painting, 
Decorative Novelties, Studies, Casts, Plaques, 
Panels, White China, Drawing Materials and 
‘ther articles for the use of Artists and Ama- 
teurs. Mail orders a specialty: 

eral Catalogue of Art Materials. 
Art Amateur. 


19 UNION SQUARE, ss',‘ise.ne*" 


EDINBURGH 
, GLASGOW 


11 Hane 
104 West Georce St 


VER ST., 


High Class Ss Pic tures | 





) Tom Wallis 
E. Silva White 
\ Lawson Peacock 


G. W. CARMER, 


PROPRIETORS 





IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 


Geo. F. OF, MAKER OF 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgement. 


‘Best quality only at Lowest Price. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Oil,Water, China, Pastel, Tapestry, Etching, Crayon. 
Framing, Regilding, Relining, etc. 
HENRY LEIDEL, 
6th Avenue, cor. 51st Street, N. Y. 

CATALOGUES BY MAIL. | 


WOOD — 


Borders for Rugs, 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y. 
286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 














Send for Gen- 
Mention The 


NEW YORK. 





Sketching on any material 

from Person, Picture or Nature. 

For Artists, Copyists, Engrav 

>. = , $5. ASketch from any 

» 2§c. Send Stamp 

Mrs, Rev. C, OUNSBURY, "Glens Falls, New 


*,* Wood Frames, for mounting embroideries, from 
$2. os oO up. 

Egyptian and Moorish Fret-Work, Grilles, Screens, 
etc., aspecialty. 32-page book (illustrated), sent FREE, | 


‘ork, if Art Amateur be mentioned, 





| Between 21st and 22d 


L. Crist DELMONICO 


Paintings by Modern 


AND 


Karly English Masters 


EXHIBITION and SALESRO( we} 


166 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


treets 





Mr. FREDERICK HOLLYER’S | 


Platinotype reproductions 


of the works of 


| bea Pe Burne-Jones, Bart, 


Watts, R.A.. 
D, G. aaa Albert Moore, 


1 other noted artists 


The famo 
Holbein at Windsor 
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F. Kepret & Co 
1 Van Buren 
W. K. VicKERY 224 Post S 
WALTER ALL & ( 
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GOUPLL & C0., of Paris, 
JUSSOD, VALADON & Co., 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague, 


collectiot 
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BC 


Barbizon Schools. WODERN PAINTINGS, Avenue 


NEW YORK GA LLerigEs 
SO3 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street. 


HOLLAND 
ART GALLERIES, | 
A. PREYER, 

329 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Amsterdam (Holland.) 





19 Wolvenstraat, 





| Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS, 
Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and 


paintings, Statuary, b ks, and other art work 





M. HEMINWAY & SONS 2). 


SILK CO. 
JUNE ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In keeping pace with the requirements 
of the Decorative Art Trade we have 
added to our line of Oriental Dyes 
Japan Floss for embroidery six shades 
of dull rose, shading from light to dark. 

Nos. 330, 331, 332 - 335 

These colorings now on sale in Art 
Needlework Stores different 
from any heretofore produced and par- 
ticularly suitable for double roses and 
azaleas, 


are quite 


The trade supplied from our sales- 
rooms. 
M. Heminway & Sons SILK Co., 
76 Greene St., New York. 
716 Arcu Sr., 
232 FirtH AVE., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO. 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


sales of 


American Tapestry & 
Decorative Company. 


Tapestry Paintings. 
2000 tapestry paintings to choose from, 
38 artists employed, including ¢ old: ned- 
alists of the Paris salon. Seud $12.50 
for a $75 painting 32 inches by 6 feet, 
gust for an introduction, 


|Tapestry Materials. 

We manufacture - stry materials 
Superi wr to foreign goo and halt the 
price. Samples tree Send $1.50 for 
2 vards No. 6—50 inch goods—just for 
a trial order Worth $3. 


Art Instruction. 
Six 3-hour tapestry painting 

studio, $5 omplete written instruc- 
tion by mail, $1. Tapestry painting 
rented; full-size drawings, pait 
brushes, etc. supplied. Nowhere, 
not excepted, are such advantages off 
pupils. New Compendium of 1 

nts. Send $1 for 

i tapestry 

cf 140 
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Home Decoration. 

Write for color schen 
mates Artists nt 

world, to do every s of decorating and 

painting. We are educating the country 

in col eharm 1 telief ; stained glas 

wall paper ; carpets; furnitur lraperk 
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JOHN F. DOUTHITT, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Store 
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| Bed ‘Linen 
for Summer Homes. 
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Bed Spreads in light weig! 
At ri especially adapted for 
Choice patterns in patent Satin and Ma 
Spreac rh and Fringed Honeycomb, C¢ 
and Printed Sp! ¢ 
Bla os ts 
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Figured Silkoline C« 


| at $1.50 each. 


10/4 at $2 


to $7.50 a palr-; 


$5 a 


ymfortables, large 


size, 


Special linens for art needlework in all the 
rewest colors and weaves 
aa best Wash Silks, Outline 
) Floss, Twis ted, Rop e and Japa 
3 ot a skein, 


The Latest Novelties 


WM.S. KINSEY & CO., 


388 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Lessons in all branches of Embroidery; Ec- 

clesiastical or Domestic. Private pupils, or 
classes in N. Y. City. Address L. BARTON 
WILSON, 23 Union Sq. (Room 12), N. Y. 


THE SOLAR RAYON 


a Combination Sun, Lamp or Daylight Sket aioe 
Perec Magic Lantern and Bromide. Printing C: 
|mera all in one, For enlarging small picture 

my ducing 


, Turkish and 
1 Floss, at 


in Stamped Linens. 








re- 
large 
pictures, 
a sketching 
from n ature, 
making Br 
m mide Prius 
and Magic 
Lantern Pur- 


Sentontrial. Catalogue Free. 


| JENNE CAMBRA MANUFACTURING CO. 
| 16CSt., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Mention this journal.) 
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all rnold, Constable & Co. 


Visitors to Europe 





LYONS SILKS. 


Plaid and Ombré 
and Satins ; 


Taffetas ; 


are invited to visit our 
Branch Establishment at 








Chene and ‘Brocaded Silks Avenue de l’Opera, 36 bis, 


Pekin Stripe Ombré; Check, Stripeand | Paris, and Nos. 221 and 
Chene Taffetas, Glace and Chameleon Taffetas. | 


22\a Regent Street, W., 





White Satin, White Brocade, 


For W 


Specialties for Bridesmaid Dresses. 


GRENADINES, FANCY GAZES, cura, YELYETS. 


Broadway & Pree ae St, NY. 


edding Gowns. 


London. 


‘TIFFANY & Co. 


UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


b 
White Faille | 








| Bureau of Practical Home Decora- 
| tion. Send for circular. Montague | 
Marks, 23 Union Square, N. Y. | 








é **Buy China and Glass Right.’’ 


HIGGINS & SEITER. 3) 
Fine China—Rich Cut Glass. 


50 & 52 West 22p STREET, NEW YorK. 
170 BELLevue AveNnuE, Newport, R. I. 


A 3 
Boudoir ;} 
Lamp 


For 75 cents each. : 





a aaa 


In Old Blue 
Delft Decoration. 





? = A decided novelty, and offered now for the first 
time. Height, 8% inches. Postage, 30 cents. 
Order one and be pleased. 

We sell High Class China, etc. a ange less 
than any other house in the U nited States 

Our 192-page Illustrated Catalogue, No. 6-H is 
issued especially for our out-of-town customers. 
fave you had yours? If not, write us. 
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PALS 








Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 
é& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 
Respectfully invite attention to their Gal- 
leries containing selected 


OIL PAINTINGS | 


Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 








A SpeciAL StuDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


305 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 34th Street, 








NEW YORK. 
EASY TO MAKE, 
« Complete Set 
<9 TOOLS 
PATTERNS 
PAS MATERIALS 


For this work, 


$4.50. 


gfe The Most Popular 
ff and Profitable Fad 









bracket - of the day. 
sent oer paid ry catalogue free 
on receipt of The Art Amateur 
$6.50. be mentioned. 


VENETIAN BENT IRON CO., 


- 








18 East 23d Street, New York. 
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———— 
BERNHARDT writes ra 
THE HOFFMAN HOVSE, NEW YORK 


FEBRVARY, 2204 1896 As Follows 
“[ have used PEARS SOAP 
and find there's nothing in the 
World so pleasing and satisfying- 


tome for toilet use, Itis simply perfect” | 
Signed 











DECORATIVE STUFFS 


Reproductions of Antique Brocaded Silks, Damasks, Embroideries 
and Tapestries for Drawing-Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, 
etc. * * * * Select Cretonnes and other Cotton Goods for Bed-Rooms 
and Country Houses, * * * * Interesting Stuffs, both plain and fig- 
ured, for Wali Hangings. Soft Eastern Silks of special designs. 
oe > Stuffs in choice colors : Velvets, Plushes, Cloths and 
others. A large variety of inexpensive stuffs for curtains and furniture 
coverings, where an artistic effect is required at a low cost. 


FOHNSON & FAULKNER 


NORTH UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 





Size, 


OUR NEWPORT 
BOX COUCH. 
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-6in. x6ft. 6 in.; Height, 18 in. 


This Couch is cov- 
ered with new and 


dainty patterns in 


|Chintz; is made with 
best of materials, 48 
Steel Springs being 
used in upholstering. 


Price, ready to ship, 
$11.75. 


Samples of the cov- 
erings sent on appli- 
cation. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


HE TRIP TO roche YORK 
W ideav isit to 
: rHE Pe OPUL AR SHOP, 








(where the st are $ et, 
THE “LIBERTY. Fl RNISHING S. 
English Stuffs for Hangings & Furn 
Pre per I I be ag tlle sg 
do iaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles ~ 
/ Th LN 5 bey am” Bl Delft War \ 
ee Nor a nor ( “ne guecad 
JOSEPH P McHUGH & CO. | 42d St. W 
NEW YORK at Sth Ave 
Wall Papers & ‘“‘Liberty”’’ Fabrics—Carriage 
Free to all parts of the States. 
7rade Marks Regd.) 





BICYCLES FOR SKETCHING TOURS. 
» ea; > ( > b 
Prize Competition. 
The Proprietor of THe Art Amateur offers a 
PRIZE OF $25 
for the best and most compact carrier attach- 
ment for an artist’s requirements when « 
Tour, adjustable to bicycles of any of the lead- 
ing manufacturers 
It is open to every one to compete. 
Designs in pen-and-ink, with full details, 
should be sent in by October ist, 1896. 
Each design should bear a motto. 
anying the design should contain tl! 


name and address of the designer, and t 


Bicy cle Attachment Prize. 


Letters accomps 
motto and the 
ts 






~~ until after the judges ha‘ 
i be made by a Committee of Judge 
manufacturers, makers 
of The Art Amatet 
result will ced in our issue of Dece 
ber 1, 1896. Un igns cannot te returne 
unless st — are forwarded in prepayment. 


All rights in the e successful design shall be the pr 
erty of the da 1 


MONTAGUE “MARKS, 23 Union Sq., N. Y. 


USERS OF FINE CHINA 








for the ho 1, professic — and am ate 
decorators of white wy ire, te rs 

can purchase the **‘ D "& Cc = FRENC! 
CHINA at the leading retail stores at ri 
prices - fc and texture and all other 1 
spects, it nines the freshest ideas and 1 
most skill in : Fi ile Art 


D &C° 


FRANCE 





Cn 
Stamp for Decorated Ware. Stamp for White Ware. 


The unique patterns recently produced in 


WHITE WARE 

are eminently adapted to the needs of amate 
and profession: ul yew rators, and may now 
examined at the well appointed art stores at 
China establishments of the United States. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, 50°Murray St., N. Y 
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